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HEBREW WISDOM LITERATURES 


ITS DEVELOPMENT AND SIGNIFICANCE. 


Chapter I. Introduction. 

Hebrew Wisdom Literature has proved to be of enduring 
value for its unique form and character; for its religious 
bearing on problems that are old yet ever new; and for its 
universal quality which gives it significance for all ages 
and peoples. 

Therefore our study shall be a search for these perma-, 
nent values, literary and religious, and an attempt to ascer= 
tain the extent in which they live in later thought. The nature 
of our quest will also necessitate a consideration being given 
to development in literary structure and in religious ideas 
and beliefs, in order that we may more fully appreciate the 
contribution that Hebrew Wisdom has made to succeeding ages. 

It must be conceded at the outset that, in common with 
other ancient literatures, the ideas of early Wisdom are ele- 
mentary and naive. but we prize this simplicity of utterance 
all the more highly when we find that it furnishes the basis 
for more ambitious forms of expression and more advanced con- 
ceptions and teachings. We will find that the wise men's 
thoughts were germinal and that they builded better than they 
knew; that they contained a meaning not only for ancient times 
but for the present. Through the individual thinking of the 
sages there seems to have run 4 certain purposive principle, 
which by positive enlargement ard negative censorship, has 
evolved out of common life elements a supreme philosophy of 


life, which St. Paul calls "the wisdom of God," and St. James 
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"the wisdom that is from above." As such, we may call it a 
product of revelation; as truly as if Moses had received it 
in statutory form from Jahveh, or as if an inspired seer had 
verified it with "Thus saith the Lord." 

Literary and religious values naturally reflect the in- 
terests of the whole man, Historic. events, folk-lore, indus- 
trialism, commercialism and philosophy have all contributed a 
share, and each represents a partial value of life. We there- 
fore take into consideration whatever these sages wrought out 
by their creative and artistic sense, as they sought to bring 
the best that was in them and the best that is in life to vi- 
tal expression; the object of our quest is not form and style 
alone, but theme and aim and spiritual power. Our concern 
4s not so mich with glosses, redactions, dates and authorship, 
as the books themselves, in their present form, through what- 
ever changes they may have passed before this was attained. 
Extent of Hebrew Wisdom Literature. 

The extant writings of the Hebrew sages are contained in 
the books of Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, and the Apocryphal 
books Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom of Solomon, Enoch, Baruch, Tobit 
and Fourth Maccabbees, to which may be added the first chap- 
ter of Pirke Aboth (Sayings of the Fathers), certain of the 
Elephantine Papyri, isolated sections and verses in the his- 
torical and prophetical books, as well as Psalms &; 19.2-73 
29.3-10; 373; 493 73; 90.1-12; 112.6ff; 107.17-523 119; 1393 


144,.5f; 147.of. 
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The date for the earliest wisdom writings can not be 
stated with certainty, no record of the reflections of the 
earlier wise men having been preserved. The class of sages 
represented by the writings that have been preserved did not 
arise until a change had come over the social fortunes and 
life. The fragments of traditional wisdom, such as Jotham's 
fable, may be classed among the oldest of Old Testament 
writings. As the lower limit we may take the beginning of 
the Christian era, after which Jewish thought occupies it- 
self with other things; in a sense we may include all reflective 
writings before Philo.in Hebrew Wisdom Literature. 

The three canonical books Proverbs, Job and Ecclesiastes, 
and the Apocryphal books Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom of Solomon 
will serve as a basis for our inquiry. From a review of these 
five books our aim shall be to get a view of Hebrew Wisdom in 
its literary and spiritual values and identify it meanwhile 
with what is vital in our modern thinking, so that we may 
realize its perennial appeal to the heart of man. 

We will admit that the subject covers a broad field, 
and is perhaps too inclusive to be treated with any degree of 
detail in a composition of this kind. But an endeavor has 
been made to present the main elements that would serve our 
purpose and substahtiate our claim. Tf a chance reader should 
be stimulated to further research in this phase of Biblical 


Literature, the writer will feel repaid for the effort. 
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Chapter II 
THE SAGES. 

'These people have a secret,' we all said; 

'they have discerhed the way the world was going, 
and therefore they have prevailed.' (Matthew Arnold) 
Counsellors. 

While the exposition of the Torah, or the positive vre- 
cepts of the 01d Covenant was the function of the priest, and 
the 'word of Jahveh,' which was revealed to a chosen messenger, 
belonged to the prophet; there remained a field of counsel or 
application of Divine teaching to the actual conduct of life, 
which fell to the Chakamim, or wise men. It is of these that 
the precept is given to “hear the words of the wise" (Prov. 
22.17), and accordingly we find them being sought out for the 
administration of this important office. (Devt .1.15,15; II Sam. 
16.23) 

Considerably before the Exile it becomes evident that 
this class of persons existed in Israel; that they took their 
own part in the spiritual education of the chosen people, the 
significance and value of which part has been somewhat over- 
shadowed by the superior brilliance and importance of the pro- 
phets, priests and psalmists. We find them mentioned in Jer. 
18.18, wherein the people who distrusted Jeremiah are confi- 
dent that "the law shall not perish from the priest, nor coun- 
sel from the wise, nor the word from the prophet." 

The Hebrew sages, however keen their counsel actually 
was, did not aim to be the learned philosophers of the few, 


put the neighborly counsellors of the many. Their sayings, 
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more truly than any others of Scripture, approach the popular 
view; inasmuch as they deal with the kind of thought that ap- 
-peals to the average man. They probably rendered an unassuming 
but substantial assistance to the prophets, whose message was 
delivered in more general terms and with uncompromising vehe- 
mence. As moral advisers the sages were able to individualize 
the prophetic message and present it in more conciliatory shave. 

Wise men are spoken of as a class by some of the earlier 
prophets (Isa.29.14; Jer.8.8f3 9.12,23), but their wisdom lies 
in practical acquaintance with the affairs of state and of 
life. A fundamental difference between them and the sages of 
Proverbs is seen in the fact thet the prophets are hostile to 
them. They were evidently men of eee ence and practical 
sagacity, whose views of public policy differed from those 
of the prophets, and in this respect they were classed with 
the false prophets (Jer.8.9ff). 

Authority. 

They seem to have been considered a source of opposition 
by the prophets through their rejection of the latters' claim 
of a divine revelation, and their interpretation of the Torah 
in their own way. The sages laid no claim to revelation or 
inspiration from God, and their appeal was simply to the good 
sense of the people. This method is in accordance with their 
philosophical point of view; they spoke simply as moralists, 
making no mention of the Law as authority, yet by no means 


disregarding revelation. They accepted it but believed in the 
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rightness and authority of their own teaching, and saw no in- 
congruity in these two positions. They considered themselves 
independent moral teachers, with reason and conscience as their 
guides. They were perfectly sincere in regarding the divine 
will as the final standard of right, but they had a larger 
meaning for the 'law of the Lord,' making it include all the 
utterances of their moral consciousness. This was their only 
course of procedure for remaining true to their national tra- 
ditions and, at the same time, to their personal convictions. 
The sages thus represent the ethical ideas and usages of their 
time, and in this respect, are valuable for their contribution 
to the history of ethical thought. 

Hebrew philosophers. 

The office of the prophet ceased to exist after its work 
was finished, and in the post-exilic period the wise men prac- 
tically replaced the prophets as moral puides and teachers. 
The ritual law was substantially completed by the end of the 
fifth century B.C. It became an object of study and presented 
an opportunity for the sages, under the influence of the gen- 
eral culture of the time, both native and foreign, to push 
their investigations beyond the limits of the national law 
and become students and critics of life. 

In becoming a sage one assumed a certain attitude or 
philosophy toward life, and spoke in accordance with that 
attitude. The aim and function of the sage are set forth 
by Ben Sira in Ecolesiasticus: the wise man, while he medi-- 


tates on the law of God, will search through the world for 
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knowledge, and will acquire renown among all men for his 
pointed sayings and his practical understanding. (Eeclus.39.1-11) 
For him the pursuit of wisdom was the chief aim and this en- 
tailed a wide study of men and affairs, which included foreign 
lands and books. Thus the maxims of prudence and sagacity 
which are found in Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus, although they 
had no immediate connection with the higher form of wisdon, 
might still be considered as essential in the scheme of things 
or the whole of life. 

Methods of teaching. 

Concerning the methods of the wise men, both named and 
unnamed, from those who were contemporaries of King Solomon: 
Ethan, Heman, Chalcol and Darda, dowm to the latest writer 
almost contemporary with Christ, there is little known. 

No philosophic schools, in the Greek sense of the term, 
were formed by the Jewish sages, since they had no specula- 
tive philosophy proper. They did have, however, certain 
theoretical differences of opinion, as in regard to the nature 
of the divine government of the world, and in respect to the 
worth and happiness of life. These questions apparently 
occupied the thoughts of the group represented by the authors 
of Job, Ecclesiastes and Wisdom of Solomon. Another group 
was mainly concerned with the questions of practical, every- 
day life, and as a result we have the books of Proverbs and 
Ecclesiasticus.e 


We would infer from the nature of the Book of Proverbs, 
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from the many references that it contains to teacher and 
pupil and to the education of children (8.32f; 13.1), that 
the sages were the class most influential toward education. 

It is quite probable that a sort of academic life or 
guild gradually became establishec in pre-exilic times, and 
even conceivable that Solomon's helpers constituted a school, 
which he encouraged to vroduce definite systems of teaching. 
While in Job 12.2; 15.9f; 32.7 wisdom is that of experience 
and tradition, and associated with the elders, there is in 
Proverbs (1.2-6; 22.17-21) and Ecclesiastes (12.11), also 
Ecclesiasticus (6.36; 38.24-39.10), distinct evidence of 
professional study and of a system of teaching in which the 
sages are public instructors. As early as the second century 
B.C. there existed the beginnings of a University, at whose 
head was Antigonus of Soko and his successors, so.it is quite 
probable that before this there was some form of higher teach- 
ing. These professional teachers probably required fees for 
their instruction, as did the Greek sophists, for a reference 
from Ben Sira would indicate that such was an established 
practice, "Get you instruction with a great sum of silver, 
And gain much gold by her." (Eeclus. 51.28). 

It is obvious that the instruction was oral, "I opened 
ee oath and spake, Get her (Wisdom) for yourselves without 
money." (Ecclus. 51.25), and the written form as preserved 
for us is probably the condensed resume of their lectures, 


After arriving at the stage of a literary form we find that, 
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according to Hebrew custom, additions were made from other 
collections of sayings. 

The sages took their stand in the market place and other 
places of concourse, or at the gates of the city, where truth 
was to be learned and where counsel was needed (Prov.1.20ff3 
8.2ff). Job's reminiscences of his better days! gives an 
interesting illustration of the service rendered by the ae 
ical wise counselor and friend, as he made his wisdom and 
personality felt (Job 29.7-10,21ff). 

According to Ben Sira teachers had regular gatherings 
in their own homes or lecture halls where they gave instruct- 
ion to their pupils in the ways of wisdom (Ecclus.51.23). 

The 'house of instruction! is the Beth-ha-Midrash, the tech- 
nical name for an academy of learning. In 51.29 he also 
speaks of his Yeshibah, the term for a larger lecture room 
or academy in Jerusalem. Doubtless Ben Sira's book formed 
a part of the instruction there given. Since he speaks of 
the Yeshibah as a well known institution we may be sure that 
other similar ones were in existence. In this connection 
the 'School of Tyrannus! in Ephesus (Acts 19.9) might be 
mentioned as a possible later outgrowth. From this formal 
discipline developed not merely the wisdom of the Pirke 
Aboth, but also the speculation of late wisdom writings and 
outside sources like Philo and the Odes of Solomon. Youths 
trained in these schools are represented in later days as 


coming to excel even the Chaldeans of the royal courte 
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They were men "skilful in all wisdom and cunning in knowledge, 
and understanding science, and such as had the ability to stand 
in the king's palace." (Dan. 1.4) 

The name Koheleth in Ecclesiastes should throw further 
light upon the office of the sages as counsellors or instruct- 
ers. However the exact meaning of the term is still open to 
question. One of the earliest explanations, given in the 
Midrash and substantially adopted by Jerome and Luther, is 
that with which we are most familiar, i.e. that Koheleth means 
'preacher! in the ordinary sense of the word. This, however, 
according to Davison and others, is not the meaning of the 
root, nor does it agree with the facts in the case. The root 
'kahal' means to call together or gather; it may refer to 
gathering maxims, or more probably to the assembling of men 
and addressing them as See lstam Grotius and others under- 
stand the term to mean ‘compiler of maxims'; some hold that 
it corresponds to the Greek sophist, meaning a philosopher 
who is concerned with giving oral instruction to a school of 
disciples. Some authorities, including Ewald, Kuenen, and 
others, consider the feminine termination to denote the per- 
sonification of wisdom, as found in Prov. 1, & and 9. Others, 
including Delitzsch and Cheyne see in it simply a late Hebrew 
usage applying to the holder of an office. Piumptre would 
give the meaning as 'debater'; the revisers in their margin 
have suggested 'great orator' and Prof. Cheyne suegests 'ideal 


teacher', The precise meaning of the Hebrew can thus scarcely 


|Davison- Wisdom Literature of the 0. T., p.2l4. 
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be determined and Prof. Davison suggests a combination of the 
renderings 'debater' and ‘ideal teacher'. 
Solomon as author. 

The Hebrews seem to have adopted the common practice in 
ancient times of ascribing to one, who had become noted for 
wisdom, many things of which he was not the author. By this 
means their wisest king, Solomon, has been given dredit for 
much of wisdom literature because it was thought that he had 
accomplished more than others in mking wisdom, not only desir- 
able, but indispensable. In Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Wis- 
dom of Solomon the reputed founder of the wisdom school is 
made the spokesman of this accumulated wisdom of later times. 
In Ecclesiastes the author speaks in the name of Solomon as 
the one individual who possessed wealth, wisdom and power; 
and traces his reaction to the various forms of positive 
good in which men believe. In the Wisdom of Solomon the author, 
in the name of the wise king, seeks to convince Koheleth of 
the reality of the judgment hereafter, of which he had des- 
paired. 

Among the Greeks the students of philosophy customarily 
conveyed their views in the form of treatises by Aristotle, 
or letters or dialogues by Plato. The latter and Yenophon 
each wrote an Apologia which was represented as having core 
from Socrates. In like manner, it is said, most medical 
writers of eminence at Alexandria published their views in 
regard to the treatment of diseases under the name of 


Hippocrates. 
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While the Greeks ascribed most of their sententious 
sayings to Pythagoras; the Arabs gave credit for theirs to 
Lokman and a few others; and the Northern nations wrote in 
the name of King Odin. Thus it would not be out of place, 
but quite in keeping with the custom of the times, to as- 
eribe later wisdom to the illustrious king of the Hebrews, 
Scribes. 

The Babylonian exile introduced a great change into the 
habits of the wise men, who became henceforth not so much 
counsellors of the people as writers on popular moral ethics, 
In Eccles. 12.9f Koheleth states the method adopted by the 
sage or scribe for reaching people by his pen. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note the rank of the sage in 
other countries. From Egyptian Wisdom books we learn that 
the teachers of wisdom, who were called scribes, were impor- 
tant officials of state. They weute their books for the pure 
pose of instructing those who would later fill such offices 
of importance and trust as they themselves were holding. We 
have evidence that regular schools existed in ancient Egypt 
for the purpose of instructing pupils in the essentials of 


proper court and national conduct. Writing was one of the 


12 


principal subjects; also what was understood by wisdom- respect 


for one's superiors, behavior in the presence of nobles, duty, 


truthfulmess, reliability, etc. One method of imparting this 
instruction was by having the pupil copy out the writings of 


the wise men; the remains of such copies, including 'school- 
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boy mistakes', are still in existence. That these wise men were 
considered religious teachers or seribes in a real sense can 

be inferred from the fact that they were under the special 

care of the god Thoth. 

In Babylon and Assyria also the teachers of wisdom were 
state functionaries, and in like manner were known as scribes 
or Shapiri. Achikar, who occupied a position somewhat corres- 
ponaing to that of prime minister, as well as comnander.in 
chief of the army, is spoken of as 'the wise and skilful 
scribe', The scribes were also closely connected with the 
temples and were under the protection of Nebo, the divine scribe. 

In Greece also the wise men, although they aid not bear 
the name of scribes, played an important part. As spiritual 
advisers the Delphic oracle assumed the right of choosing the 
wisest out of the nation, and of sanctioning their judgment 
as such. This remarkable relation between the oracle and the 
people is most clearly illustrated by the instance of the Seven 
Wise Men. 

These were men of varied descent; not given to theoretical 
speculation, but men of clear insight into life's problems; of 
sound principles in religion, politics and morals, who had the 
faculty of imparting their knowledge in brief pithy sayings. 
Their number is fixed as being sacred to Apollo, their wisdom 
is Delphic. The prize or emblem of the select cirele is an 
Apolline tripod which, according to the legend, passes round 
from one to the other. Their age is that in which gnomic or 


aphoristic wisdom flourished, the period following the forty- 
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fifth Olympiad (600 B.C.) Their sayings are inscribed in the 
court of the Delphic temple, especially the two most noteworthy 
aphorisms which sum up the whole teaching of ethics according 
to Apollo: "know thyself" and "measure in all things." The 
authors of these maxims, with all their individual differences, 
are considered of equal rank in the Apolline religion; the god 
acknowledges their wisdom as his own; and they ascribe to him 
a common offering: a letter of wood, the fifth of the alphabet 
(E), which may signify "Thou art" according to ancient ortho- 
graphy. They thus express in this brief enigma faith in a 
living and personal God, who is acknowledged to be the source 
of all human wisdom. 

It might be added that among the Seven is one whose in- 
fluence extended far beyond the realm of Apolline ethics, 
Thales of Miletus, the originator of Greek speculation. The 
legend, therefore, makes the wandering tripod complete its cir- 
euit with him. . He represents the first instance of the Greek 
mind asserting itself in the search for a final cause. 

Concerning institutions where instruction was given we 
have no direct knowledge for the earlier period of the Hebrew 
scribes. However we have slicht indications in such passages 
as II Sam. 1.18, "And he bade them teach the children of Judah 
the song of the bow; behold, it is written in the book of 
Jashar," which presupposes a form of writing as well as some 
place of instruction. In this connection it is of interest to 
note that the place Kiriath-sepher (Josh. 15.15) means 'the 


city of the book's; according to the Septuagint it is Kiriath- 
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sopher, the'city of the scribes.' It is mentioned later as 
Kiriath-sannah (Josh.15.49), 'the city of the palm leaf', thus 
preserving the name of the material on which the scribes wrote. 
These references would suggest a centre of some kind in which 
the scribes gathered for their work, and in which instruction 
would be given. 

That the seribe occupied a position similar to those of 
Egypt, Babylonia and Greece, may be gathered from such a pas- 
sage as II Sam. 8.17, where among David's high officers of 
state the scribes Seraiah and Sheba are mentioned (cf. II Sam. 
20.25) Among the officers of Solomon are mentioned the scribes 
Elihoreph and Ahiah (I Kgs. 4.3). The scribe Shebna is among 
those messengers sent by Hezekiah to Isaiah at a time when a 
national disaster threatened to take place (I Kgs. 4.5). 

In the later reference of Jer.8.8f the wise men and 
seribes seem to be identical. That the scribe was a state 
functionary is again definitely stated: according to Jer. 56. 
20f the scribe Elishama has charge of the state archives; and 
from II Kgs. 22.3-7 it may be inferred that the scribe Shaphan 
occupied a position similar to that of a minister of finance. 

That the Chakamim were substantially the same as the 
Sopherim may be seen in the case of Ben Sira, who was known 
as a wise man and also as a scribe.(Ecclus. 38.24; 39.4,10). 
It must be granted that this is evidence of a later date, but 
if taken with data of earlier times, we may safely conclude 


that the Chakamim belonged to the circle of the scribes. The 
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distinction should be made however, between the earlier and 
later sense of the term. The scribe with whom we are con- 
cerned is the state functionary and not the scribe of later 
times who was occupied with the study and copying of the 
Scriptures, 

While the Hebrew wise men were concerned with affairs 
of state, like the Egyptian and Babylonian scribes, they were 
also undoubtedly concerned with religious matters; this is geen 
in the fact that the scribe Ezra was also a priest. Among 
the later writings of the sages may be seen their sympathy 
with the priesthood (Ecclus. 7.29ff). Oesterley is of the 
opinion that at one time the wise men and priests cooperated 
in teaching the observance of legal precepts and also of moral 
ia That in course of time each specialised in his 
particular sphere, the priests becoming more and more occupied 
with the requirements of the law, while the wise men applied 
themselves to the teaching of ethics. However mutual sympathy 
continued between them until after the Maccabaean struggle; 
at this time the religious leaders were opposed to Hellenistic 
influence of any sort and there was no place for the wise men, 
who consequently assumed the office of the Scribes in the later 


sense of the term. 
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1 Proverbs, p.1lxxi. 
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Chapter III 


THE NATURE OF WISDOM. 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncall'd for) but to live by law, 

Acting the law we live by without fear; 

And, because right is right, to follow right 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 
(Tennyson- Oenone.) 

Judging from the varied functions of the sages it is 
evident that the field covered by the term 'wisdom' in the 
Old Testament is tolerably wide; but while the subjects to 
which it is applied vary considerably, its characteristics 
remain the same. 

The early wise men of Pharaoh were magicians (Ex. ae 
again they are spoken of as artisans in the case of those who 
were chosen to make Aaron's priestly robes (Ex. 28.3), of 
Bezaleel and Aholiab, the craftsmen of the Tabernacle (Ex. 31. 
2-6}; the women were ‘wise hearted! who spun with their hands 
(Ex. 35.25). Wisdom is sometimes associated with craftiness 
as in the case of the wise woman of Tekoa who told Joab's 
parable to King David (II Sam. 14.2-20), or of the wise woman 
of Abel, who through strategy saved the city (II Sam. 20.16-22). 
At a later period women who were skilled in the art of music 
and song were called wise women (Jer. 9.17). 

Skill in the administration of law and civil government 
is expressly included within the range of wisdom according to 
the narrative in I Kes. 3, concerning Solomon's choice, and the 


definite statement of Prov. 8.15, "By me kings reiren, and 


princes decree justice." 
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The arts of husbandry are said in Isaiah to come from 
"Jahveh, Lord of hosts, who is wonderful in counsel and excel- 
lent in wisdom." (28.29) All human wisdom and skill come from 
God: the spirit of God made Joseph sagacious and wise (Gen.41. 
38f), and was also the source of the wisdom of Joshua (Deut. 
34.9) as well as of Solomon. The Lord gives wisdom as well as 
annuls the wisdom of the wise (Isa. 29.14). Great blame there- 
fore shall be to those who refuse to acknowledge the source of 
wisdom and become conceited and boastful, "Woe unto them that 
are wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their own aight.” 
(Isa. 5.21) 

Wisdom is further acquired through the observance of na- 
ture, "Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be 
wise” (Prov. 6.6); and of history,"Oh that they were wise, 
that they understood this, that they would consider their 
latter end!"(Deut. 32.29); as well as by study and by associa- 


tion with the wise (Prov. 9.93 13.20); but more directly by 
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observing the statutes of the Lord, "Keep therefore and do them; 


for this is your wisdom and your understanding in the sight of 
the peoples" (Deut. 4.6). 

The chief domain, however, of wisdom is that of oractical 
ethics; the aphorisms of Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus aoply 
mainly to this field. The most complete description of wisdom 
is found in the first chapter of Proverbs. From this and num- 
erous other references it is evident that for the Hebrew, wis- 
dom and practical religion were substantially the same. While 


he did not forget the worlds of nature and of art, his insight 
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pertained more truly to the hidden recesses of the heart, and 
his concern was the ultimate problems of human life. [t is 
these problems which perplexed the author of Job and some of 
the Psalmists, as well as Koheleth. 

The Israelites undoubtedly reflected more or less on 
general questions of life from the time that they attained a 
settled civilization. The primitive form of such reflections 
may be seen in the popular proverbs and fables which have been 
preserved in such fragments as I Sam. 10.12, "Is Saul also 
among the prophets?" and II Sam. 5.8, “The blind and the lame 
shall not come into the house," also Jer. 31.29, "The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes and the children's teeth are set on edge." 

These citations to wisdom utterances indicate that Wisdom 
is not the product of any particular age of Jewish history but 
the accumulated literary outcome of a suecession of observations 
and reflections a es ae became established as a sort 
of philosophy. Their wisdom is the product of practical intel- 
ligence; the mental grasp which penetrates into the nature of 
things, or intuition- but also the faculty for performing dif- 
ficult tasks, or creative ability. Wisdom is thus both a human 
and a divine property. 

Divine and human wisdom 

Although wisdom is sometimes treated as natural intellect- 
ual ability, and sometimes as the direct gift of God there is 
no discrepancy between these views. We have seen that the 
latter belongs to the old Israelitish theocratic faith, accord= 


ing to which all powers of mind and body come immediately from 
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God. While in the prophets and the Law it is God's holiness or 
justice that is mainly emphasized, it is to wisdom that the 
sages lay claim as His chief attribute. By it He is said to 
direct the whole course of nature and the whole life of man. 

The divine moral law, therefore, which was the embodiment 
of God's wisdom, was the basis of human wisdom. The identifica- 
tion of wisdom with the law of God is the prevailing theme of 
the wisdom writers, The terms ‘instruction! and 'the law of 
Jahveh! are used interchangeably, and wisdom itself is claimed 
to be the same as the 'fear of Jahveh' (Job 28.283 Ps. 111.6; 
Prove 1.7, 9610; Ecclus. 1.14). This saying "the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom is one of the most significant 
utterances of the sages. It should be noted that the meaning 
of the phrase is not that the fear of the Lord is the commence- 
ment, but rather the "end" of wisdom. Although the Hebrew 
"yosh" (head) may have the sense of "beginning", the meaning 
is more probably "zenith" i.e. the highest and most perfect 
form of wisdom. 

Although this knowledge and fear of the Lord is the highest 
type of wisdom, the lower forms of it are just as essentialy 
the gift of God; what is termed worldly wisdom does not differ 
in kind but only in degree from divine wisdom.- Wisdom liter- 
ature might relatively be called the secular sphere of the 
Scriptures. At the time of its composition there was no marked 
distinction between the sacred and the secular; and, although 
it deals with the common affairs of everyday life, the Hebrews 


as a whole had always a felt background of the sacred. Thus 
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the Wisdom writers see in the most diverse kinds of so called 
wisdom something akin to a religious act, whether it be dili- 
gence whereby a man may accumulate wealth (Prov. L.4) ior -in-= 
dustry which brings its reward (Prov. 12.11; Ececlus. Veo) 7 20r 
prudent speech (Prove 21.23), or timely utterances (Prov. 15. 
23), or pleasing words (Prov. 16.24), or forethought (Ecclus. 
32.12f), or knowledge (Prov. 14.8), or self-control (Prove 25. 
1f), or good behavior (Ecclus. 34.12ff), or the physician's 
art (Ecclus. 38.1ff), or the care of flocks (Prov. 27.25). 
Thus the Wisdom writers, in their wide conception of the nature 
of wisdom, bring religion into all the routine affairs of 
daily life. 

The continual appeal to self interest can scarcely be 
called ideallistic, but it must be remembered that the aim of 
the sages was vractical; their main object was to make sensible 
and decent members of society or to teach the art of getting 
along in the world. Their attitude is rather that of a calm 
reasonableness; in fact it is said that “he that is of a cool 
spirit is a man of understanding (Prov. 1752795 FAL Ss Form oF 
sagacity seems at times in a modern sense to approach meanness, 
"a clever man sees a misfortune coming and hides himself, while 
those who are simple pass on and suffer for 4t" (Prov. 22.5). 
Even the later writer in the Prologue to Proverbs makes sub- 
tlety or cleverness a characteristic of Wisdom (1.4; BSy1e)5 
However we may see in this a survival of the old nomadic love 
of craft or subtlety, from which even David and Solomon were 


not exempt; and it is to be noted that in Job ‘subtlety is not 
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used in a favorable sense (5.12f; 15.5). 
Earthly retribution. 

Although the teaching of these early moralists may at first 
sight seem almost purely secular, we must make allowance for 
the theory of earthly retribution which is a determining fac- 
tor in Wisdom. This is a funadmental doctrine of the Law and 
the teaching emphasizes precisely those moral qualities which 
follow from the keeping of the commandments. In recommending 
wisdom their object was to show that orthodox religion was 
conducive to worldly success. This theory of earthly retri- 
bution prevailed until the time of Job when the conception is 
called in question. 

Man's relation to wisdom had both a theoretical and a 
practical side. But in the main these two aspects are inter- 
dependent, since the theoretical comprehension of God's purpose 
may be had only by those who are morally in harmony with it. 
Hence in Hebrew writings both intellectual and moral wisdom is 
included in the one term. Only on rare occasions is a distinc- 
tion drawn between theoretical and practical wisdom. When the 
Hebrew sage became ee eee ly baffle& before some mysterious 
Providence as Job did, then he renounced the task of under- 
standing through speculative reason, and fell back upon the 
more sure and stable basis of practical reason. 

When the theory of earthly retribution fell into disrepute 
through its lack of harmony with general experience the sage 
was compelled to adopt some sort of compromising measure. To 


explain the seeming contradiction a new theory was evolved; 
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that man through human wisdom, or theoretical reason, was 
unable to fully comprehend divine wisdom, and thus Wisdom must 
be a very important entity or attribute of God, setting Him 
apart from man and at the same time serving as a sort of inter- 
mediary between the twoe 

Wisdom dwells with God. 

Among the early prophets Isaiah was the first to express 
the intuition of Jahveh's wisdom (Isa. 31.2). While it is 
possible that there may have been some belief in divine wisdom 
before his time owing to Babylonian influence on the Canaanites, 
whose god Ea was called "lord of wisdom and understanding," yet 
it is unlikely that this belief would be as pure and as high in 
ethical value as the intuition of Isaiah. He sneaks with stern 
contempt of those who seek the aid of Egypt rather than take 
counsel of Jahveh (Isa. 30.1f). He does not care to be iden- 
tified with the wise men, for wisdom in a religious sense is 
‘still too closely associated with skill in the performance of 
traditional rites. He prefers to be the mouthpiece of Jahveh 
and to give Him the honor for the insight which made Isaiah 
the wisest of his time. 

Similarly in Job wisdom is not independent of God, who 
was in fact the first to discover her, 

Whence then cometh wisdom? 

And where is the place of understanding? 
Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living, 
And kept close from the birds of the heavens. 
Destruction and Death say, 

We have heard a rumor thereof with our ears. 
God understandeth the way thereof, 

And he knoweth the place therof. (Job 28.20-23) 


This discovery and its significance for the process of creation 
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are pointed out, 

When he made a decree for the rain, 

And a way for the lightning of the thunder; 

Then did he see it, and declare it; 

He established it, yea, and searched it out.(28.26f) 
In the speeches of Jahveh the writer of Job encourages contem- 
plation of God's work in nature (ch 5&f), The object here is 
evidently not merely to give Job a sense of his own limitations, 
but to encourage him to lose Reet in wonder at divine wisdom 
as revealed in nature. 

Wisdom in Jobd is thus "the idea or principle lying under 
the order of the universe, the world plan. It is the moral 
constitution of the world, comprising not only physical phenom- 
ena, but also the life and @estinies of men. This world order 
with all its occurrences is nothing but God fulfilling Himself 
in many ways, but these ways may be reduced to one conception, 
and this is Wisdom, which is thus conceived as a thing having 
objective existence of its own. This Wisdom ia a possession 
of God apthen > 
Wisdom's part in creation. 

Wisdom as found in Job is a most precious possession 
known to God only, but has no demiurge function. That she had 
a definite part to play in the creation of the world is clearly 
implied in the theory that she was created before the world 
(Ecclus. 1.4;9; 24.9). In Proverbs Wisdom is the first crea- 
tion of God, the companion or Poster-child who played beside 
Him as He wrought His mighty works, and nov fills the part of 


His mouthpiece and representative on earth. (8.22f,29ff) The 
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delight of God in His own creation is a fundamental thought . 
in the Jewish Scripture. In this passage it is represented 

as the calm joy of eternal Wisdom working out its plan in a 
world of beauty, order and harmony. "In subsequent ages God 
‘renews His ancient rapture.! The wisdom which found delight 
in the origin of human life, fashioned in the very image of 
God and reflecting the likeness of the eternal Spirit, still 
yemains man's guide and counsellor. Its high praises are sung 
again and yet eee fom" The personification of Wisdom in Prov. 8 
thus marks an advance over Job 28, and probably serves as the 
foundation of the one in Ecclesiasticus, which we have noted, 
and that in Wisdom of Solomon (7.8-8.21). 
Identification with the Law. 

In Proverbs 8 Wisdom is the personification of a moral 
quality, endowed with life by Jahveh, but whose place in 
creation she may nowhere fill. This ethical quality of Wis- 
dom is further seen in Ecclesiasticus, where she is represented 
as incorporated in the Mosaic Law and as taking up her abode 
in Israel}. "In the holy tabernacle I ministered before him; 

And so was I established in Sion." (Ecclus.24.10) This is 
probably the earliest trace of that fundamental dogma of rabbin- 
ical Judaism- the pre-existence and divinity of the Law. Later 
associations of Wisdom with the Law may be seen in Baruch and 
Maccabeese In Enoch she is represented as descending from heaven 
to earth, being rejected by men and returning to heaven to await 
the Messianic age when the elect shall receive the fulness of 
her blessings. 


i Davisons Wisdom literature of the 0.1T., p.6 
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26 
Wisdom as the Spirit or Word of God. 

The Jewish-Hellenistic author of the Wisdom of Solomon 
goes somewhat beyond Ben Sira in identifying Wisdom with the 
Holy Spirit or Word of the Lord, "For wisdom is a spirit that 
loveth man." (1.6) "O God of the fathers, and Lord who keep- 
est thy mercy, who madest all things by thy word." (9.1) The 
Word in this case seems to refer to the Divine Will or Energy. 

The thought of God's having created the world by means 
of His Word is already expressed in some of the Pasims (33.6, 

9; 148.5). These words were evidently interpreted in later 
times to mean that the whole of Creation, as described in Gen- 
esis 1, was carried out by means of the Word of God, which had 
assumed in the meantime a sort of personality similar to Wisdom. 

If the spirit of the Lord is in all the world, so is 
Wisdom (7.24; 8.1) In chapters 7 to 9 the same functions are 
ascribed to Wisdom as in the Old Testament to the spirit of 
God which directs man aright (Ps. 51.12; 143.10), gives wisdom 
to kings (Isa. 11.2), inspiration to artisans (Ex. 51.5), and 
vision to prophets (I Same 10.6). These attributes mark her as 
being very near to God Himself, yet, though possessing all that 
God has to give, her functions are acquired only by derivation. 
She is a channel of God's will, rather than a voluntary agent 
on its behalf. 

The personification of Wisdom has been of ereat importance 
in the realm of theology, helping as it does to make a connection 
between Eastern and Greek ideas, and to prevare the way for the 


doctrine of the Logos. 
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Chapter IV 
INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF WISDOM. 
True wisdom, laboring to expound, heareth others readily; 
False wisdom, sturdy to deny, closeth up her mind to argument. 
(Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy- Of Faith) 
International Movement. 

That the inclination to Wisdom Was not characteristic of 
the Hebrew en alone, but manifested itself among the neighbor- 
ing peoples as well, we have ample testimony in the 01d Testament. 
From Jer. 49.7 and Obadiah 8 it would appear that the traditional 
source of wisdom was the land of Edom; in an earlier reference 
(I Kgs. 4.31) the 'sons of Mahol' were Edomites. 

Ezekiel emphasises the great wisdom of Tyre (28.3) and her 
renown for artistic and commercial skill (27) which may be an 
indication that in matters of practical wisdom and commercial 
freedom the kingdom of Tyre could well have been one of Israel's 
greatest instructors. Babylon was the home of astrology (Is. 
47,10-13), and Egypt from a remote time had its moralizing 
sages (I Kgs. 4.50; Isa. 19.12). 

The relations of commnication and commerce which Solomon 
established and maintained for himself and his kingdom with 
other countries promoted interchange of thought and intellectual 
Re ay which gives creat impulse to the pursuit of wisdom. The 
comparison of Solomon with the greatest sages of his day, and 
the narrative of the visit of the Queen of Sheba (i. Kee..J0. 
1-10) are evidences of such interchange and rivalry. The es= 
timate of Solomon's wisdom would indicate that there were at 
the time established cults to compare with it. 


The description of the sage's method as given by Ben Sira 
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(Ecclus. 39.1-11) would also lead us to believe that the suild 
of sages, possibly instituted by Solomon, became, and perhaps 
was from the beginning, a kind of international institution, 

a literary court in which all thinkers. of whatever religion 
or nation, could meet on common ground for the pursuance of 
their common interest. 

This international character is seen in the fact that the 
Wisdom of the Hebrews knows no distinction of race or country. 
The writings stand out in striking contrast to the Old Testament 
Scriptures generally in their freedom from what is distinctively 
Jewish in their tome and character. There is a marked ahsence 
in them of Jewish phraseology. 

The sages in general lay little stress on national insti- 
tutions, laws and hopes, but they adhere somewhat to the moral 
and religious superiority of Israel over all other nations. 
Their attitude toward foreign nations was not hostile, but 
friendly; they recognised the excellence in certain elements 
of the civilization of these people and made use of them, 
thus becoming in a measure cosmopolitan. 

While the fifth collection in Proverbs, those copied by 
tthe men of Hezekiah! (25.11-27.22) are characterized by a 
strong national spirit, it is significant that in the books of 
Proverbs and Job the name Israel does not occur and the national 
Torah is not mentioned. This fact may be partially accounted 
for by the political condition of the Hebrew people, and partially 


by the personal feeling of the writers. The prominence given 
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to national topics is more noticeable in the later books. In 


Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom the belief remained that Tsrael stood 


in a peculiar relation with God; that she had a unique revela-= 
tion of His will and was entitled to His syecial protection. 

| There is no mentiom of temple or priests; the temple cult 
is apparently recognised but not as a controlling influence in 
moral life. The sages do not name Moses or the prophets; the 
law of which they speak is, in the main, that of their ow 
conscience and reason. They do nor reveal the existence of any 
sacred books through name or specification. Even the author of 
the Wisdom of Solomon, although in chapters 10-19 he closely 
follows the narrative of the Hexateuch, does not name that book. 
In Proverbs 50.5f there are two quotations, one from Psalms 
(18.31) and the other from Deut. 4.2 and 13.1, but neither of 
these books is mentioned. Although the sages were probably 
acquainted with the greater part of our Old Testament and use 
its Mabertal freely as literature, they do not cite it asa 
body of Scripture. 

After the Exile the sages became prominent factors in 
movements for reform. 'Wisdom' then served as a corrective of 
legalism, when, after the religious reorganisation under Ezra, 
the intellectual life of the people was gradually "confined by 
the priests within the limits of rtigid law." The wise men made 
their influence felt as writers on popular morals and on ethical 
subjects treated at length in narrative style. They have been 
aptly called the ‘humanists! of Israel in their ooposition to 


a too rigid institutionalism. 
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International stock of Wisdom. 

As the mythology of the Hebrews, their deities, and their 
earlier religious ideas in general, were shared with and in some 
cases taken over from other nations, it was but natural that 
the Wisdom element of their culture should be a part of this 
common exchange. It is evident that a mass of material had 
gradually accumulated, mainly by means of oral teaching, which 
had eaboks a world literature of traditional Wisdom; that as 
this common stock cireulated among the nations from Mesovotamia 
to Egypt, each contributed or drew from it what could be adapted 
to its own needs and requirements. Since Hebrew tradition em- 
phasises certain periods of history, such as the reigns of Sol- 
omon and Hezekiah, as being outstanding in the development of 
Hebrew wisdom literature, we would infer that at such times the 
sages did more than merely borrow and adapt for their own use 
the proverbs of other nations. 

Among the examples of borrowing is the early proverbial 
saying, “Like Nimrod a mighty hunter before Jahveh (Gen. 10.9) 
Nimrod is another form of Marduk, the principal god of the 
Babylonian pantheon, so it is evident that this saying refers to 
a Babylonian hero. The origin of Balaam, the diviner, was said 
to be Pethor (Num. 22.5); whether this place was in Babylonia 
is uncertain, but, at any rate, it was not in Palestine. The 
reference also in II Sam. 20.18, "They were wont to speak in old 
time saying, 'They shall surely ask counsel at Abel'" points to 
extra-I[sraelite sources. This place, known also as Abel-beth- 


Maacah, is now generally thought to be the same as the northern 
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Abil, near Hunin, in Aram or Syria. 

In Job 2.11 the names of his friends show that they were 
fon-israclites: Teman was in Edom, Shuah in Assyria, and although 
Waamah was in south-west Judah, it is likely that Zophar was 
regarded as an Edomite, since the clan which settled in Naamah 
(the Calebites of I Chron. 4.15, where Naam 4s the same as 
Naamah) was of Edomite giacenitt Job himself was not a resident 
of Palestine but of Uz, on the edge of the great plains to the 
Bast. 

The ideas and vocabulary of Job would lead some abacen 
authorities to think it probable that the author of Job was a 
Hebrew who had spent some time with the Arabic and ip eadiee 
speaking peoples bordering on the land of Lerabaee The doc- 
trine of retribution in the present life, which proves inade- 
quate for Job, is common to the religion which has always been 
that of the genuine Arab- the 'din Ibraham,! or religion of 
Abraham. The God of Job is the irresponsible Allah, who is 
all powerful in heaven and on earth; before whom, when problems 
arise which the retribution theory cannot solve, the Arab bows 
his head with resignation. 

Parallels to descrivtions in the speeches of Jahveh may be 
seen in the Arabian poets, who are concerned with the same nat- 
ural phenomena as the author of these speeches. The descriptions 
of animals in Job, the wild goat, the wild ass, the horse, the 
ostrich, all point to familiarity with Arabian life. Job 6.15- 


20 would indicate personal experience of caravan life and 2&.1-10 


T. oesterley- The Book of Proverbs, pexxxiv. 
2. Cheyne- Job and Solomon, p.97- 
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observation of the mines in the Sinaitic peninsula. 

In the books Job and Ecclesiastes the name Jahveh is 
seldom employed; the name Elohim or Eloah, which can designate 
the deity of any nation is commonly used as carrying the same 
meaning for all. 

Proverbial method of instruction. 

The proverbial method of instruction seems to be peculiarly 
adapted to the genius and disposition of the Orientals, among 
nom 4t has prevailed from the remote past. We have seen that 
the use of sententious sayings was characteristic of the Hebrews 
from the first dawn of their literature; the Gymnosophists of 
India delivered their teachings in brief enigmatical sentences; 
the eloquence of Arabia commonly assumed this form of utterance. 
Nor do the Asiatics at present differ in this respect from their 
predecessors, since numerous proverbs are yet in circulation 
throughout the nations of the East. Sir William Jones makes 
the statement, "There are indeed, both in Arabic and Persian, 
philosophical tracts on ethics, written with sound ratiocina- 
tion and elegant persvecuity; but in every part of the Hastern 
world, from Pekin to Damascus, the proper teachers of moral 
wisdom have immemorially been poets, and there would be no end 
of enumerating their works, which are still extant in the five 
principal languages of Wires: 

Although the proverbial form of literature is peculiarly 
characteristic of the East, it is not by any means limited to 
that region. Among early peoples in general wisdom tends to 
I. Discourses on the Philosophy of the Asiatics, Works, vol.l, 


p.167, quoted in G. R. Noyes- Proverbs, Ec¢lesiastes and the 
Canticles, p.ix. 
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assume proverbial form. Among the ancient aphorisms of the 
Greeks are found the remains of Theopnis and Phocylides, the 
Gnomai of the older poets, the Sayings of the Seven Wise Men, 
the verses of Pythagoras and the Menander. The art of proverb 
making seems to be universale Collections of rare value, often 
much alike in substance, come from such widely separated sources 
as the Indians and negroes of North America and the natives of 
Australasia and West Africa. 


Arabic Wisdom. 


Among the most interesting, not only for their intrinsic 
merit, but also for the light they throw on the ape inneeut of 
Semitic wisdom, are the proverbs of the Arabs, as they have 
been preserved for us and are still used with remarkable ease 
by the Bedouin nomads. They range from brief similitudes to 
finely polished epigrams on human life, valuable for their lit- 
erary grace and for the keenness of their moral perception. 
Although their motive is generally that of self interest, 48, 
"Tend not to the fool anything, else he may fancy that it be- 
longs to himself," vet they are not unmindful of the nobler 
qualities of character, "The crown of a good disposition is 
humility." They emphasize the virtues of contentment, "(That 
is) thy world wherein thou findest thyself," and seek to en- 
courage truth, "Be of good memory if you become a liar,” "The 
tongue of experience has most truth," they extol diligence, 
"The lazy is not fed on honey,” and restraint in word and action, 
"mo have patience with a friend rather than lose him forever.” 


In all of these is a reflection of Arabian life at its peste 
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According to Gen. 25.14 Massa was an Arabian tribe or one 
of the descendants of Ishmael. Thus the proverbs of Agur, the 
son of Jakeh, of Massa (Prov. 30.1-4), and of Lemuel, king of 
Massa (Prov. 31.1-9) are evidently collections of sayings which 
came originally from an Arabian source. 

Egyptian Wisdom. 

The presence of Canaanite words in Eeyptian writings would 
indicate that as early as the fourteenth century a literary 
influence was exercised by Semitic scribes. Although the rela- 
tionship between the Hebrews and Egyptians does not seem to be 
such as would be likely to foster exchange, yet the likeness 
between their literary productions point to benefits derived 
by each from the world literature of wisdom. 

The earliest known of wisdom writings, not only in Egypt 
put in any nation, is the Teachine of Ptah-hotep, also known as 
the 'Prisse Papyrus,' after the name of the French Egyptologist 
who acquired it at Thebes. It belongs to the period of the Old 
Kingdom of Egypt, about the middle of the third millenium B.C., 
possibly even earlier. It is the advice of Ptah-hotep to his 
son, occupying a place in Egyptian literature somewhat analo- 
gous to the Hebrew Song of Jacob in Gen. 49.1-27. It contains 
moral precepts and guidance for conduct of life, together with 
warnings against various vices of which the following are exam- 
ples, NExalt not thy heart that it be brought low." 

"aA good character is for remembrances! 
"He that obeyeth becometh one obeyed." 

The Teaching of Ka-Gemni belongs also to the Prisse Papyrus. 

Only a fragment of this has been oreserved. It teaches the 
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need of discretion, "Do not repeat extravagance of language,’ 
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and of good behavior at a feast, 'P411 not thy mouth at thy 
neighbor's table." 

Another ‘Ethical Will' of Egypt is the Teaching for King 
Meri-Ka-re which dates from the middle of the fifteenth century 
B.C. in its present form. With the exception of the Teaching 
of Amen-em-ope this is the most important of the Egyptian Wis- 
dom books thus far discovered. It was written for the guidance 
of Meri-Ka-re by his father, whose name is not known. The book 
has many commendable moral precepts, great stress being laid 
en right living. It is worthy of inspection for its religious 
tone, there being various references to the deity. 

The Teaching of Amenemhet dates in the present copy about 
1300 B.C. but the original was older. It contains no moral 
teaching but enumerates the experiences of the writer, with 
exhortations to caution as a result of them. 

The Teaching of Amen-em-ope is claimed to be the most 
important of Egyptian Wisdom books extant. It is more complete 
and of great interest because of its religious tone which, 
according to all authorities, 4s unique in Egyptian literature. 
Its date is uncertain, but Oesterley advises the acceptance 
of Griffith's view that it belongs approximately to 600 B.O. 
in its present form; and that the original is DagP ire not 
earlier than the middle of the eighth century B.C. 

This book bears a close resemblance to the Book of Proverbs 
in the emphasis placed upon heeding the counsel of the sages 
and the instruction of parents; the necessity of corporal pun- 
4shment in the raising of children; the deceitfulness of wealth, 
and many such teachings. 
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There is a likeness between the experience of Job and 
that of the Egyptian poem, 'The Discourse between a Man weary 
of Life and his Own Soul.' While the experiences are similar 
the results are entirely different. Job becomes submissive to 
the will of Jahveh, whose ways he cannot understand, but the 
misanthropist prefers death rather than continue a miserable 
existence, A similarity is seen also in the form of the poems, 
each Seine a brief narrative containing a philosophic debate 
or dialogue. 

A device commonly found in Egyptian literature is a scene 
laid at the court of the Pharaoh in which a debate upon some 
philosophical or other interesting problem was conducted for 
the benefit of the king. In Job the debate takes place in the 
heavenly court and the Satan is the opvosing agent of God himself. 

The longing for death, as found in Job, is not common to 
the Hebrew turn of mind but is a familiar idea in Egyptian 
writings. Job's apology for his life bears a likeness to the 
‘Negative Confessions! of the Book of the Dead, which is an 
expression of the ethics of Egypt, "T have not done evil to 
mankind." Here are found these negative defenses, "Ty have not 
defrauded the oppressed one of his property. I have not defrauded 
the temple of the gods. I have not encroached upon the fields 
of others. I have not turned back water at the time it should 
flow. I have not been a man of anger. I have not acted with 
deceit." 

These similarities would lead to the belief that the 
Hebrew writers were more or less intimately acquainted with the 


work of their Egyptian predecessorse It is possible that some 
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of the Hebrew sages sojourned in Egypt for a time and studied 
the wisdom productions of their neighbors. However this does 
not detract in any way from the creative literary ability of 
the Hebrews. They started with the Eryptian accumulation of 
wisdom and carriedifar beyond the attainment of their prede- 
eessors. In borrowing, the Hebrew enriched whatever he adapted 
for his own use. He not only purified it of pagan practices 
and low ethical ideals, in order to replace them with ideals 
characteristic of the religion of Jahveh, but he lifted this 
borrowed literary material into a nobler atmosphere worthy of 
the interest of mankind. 

Babylonian Wisdom. 

Of Babylonian wisdom literature, although not so much hae 
been discovered so far, there is ample evidence to show that 
it was held in high estimation. 

The Story of Achikar, written originally about the middle 
of the sixth century B.C., was evidently quite popular for it 
found its way into various countries and was translated into 
their languages. We first discover the story in the supplement- 
ary vages of the Arabian Nights; it can then be traced through 
the legends of various nations and eventually we find it in an 
Aramaic papyrus of the batter half of the fifth century B.C. 
among the ruins of Elephantiné. It seems also to have been 
known in Palestine for there are several passages in Proverbs 
which would suggest familiarity with a part of the book, the 
‘Words of Achikar.! There are distinct similarities between 


Achikar and Proverbs but the differences are more marked, which 
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would again point to the existence of a common stock of literature 
from which each writer drew that which appealed to him. 

The following quotations will serve to illustrate the 
similarities between Proverbs and the various extra-Israelite 
Wisdom books we have mentioned: 

My son, hear the instruction of thy father, 

And forsake not the law of thy mother; 

For they shall be a chaplet of grace unto thy head, 

And chains about thy neck. (Prov. 1.8f) 

How beautiful it is when a son hearkens unto his father, 

and how happy is he to whom this is said ... If a son 

accepts what his father says, he will not go wrong in his 
thoughts. (Teaching of Ptah-hotep) 

Give thine ears, hear the words that are said, 

Give thine heart to interpret them, 

It is good to place them in thine heart; 

-Be woe to him that neglecteth them- 

Let them rest in the casket of thy belly, 

That they may be a threshold (?) in thine heart. 

(Teaching of Amen-em-ope) 

Hear, O my Nadan, and come to the understanding of me, 

and be mindful of my words, as the words of God. 

(Words of Achikar) 

The narrative embodied in the four tablets of the literary 
collection made by the Assyrian king Ashurbanipal (668-626 B.C.) 
at Nineveh, bears a likeness to the Book of Job. “It is a poem 
of great antiquity and seems to be in the nature of a didactic 
composition in which the story of a great sufferer is utilised 
in the setting forth of certain religious doctrines. Concerning 
it C. J. Ball says, "The purpose of this venerable relic of 
ancient piety is to glorify the god Merodach (Bel) as a healer 
and saviour, and to attract sufferers to his temple in hope of 

1 
deliverance." Incidentally it also furnishes a discussion of 
the same problem found in Jobs: the cause of the ills to which 
human flesh is heir. 


1. the Book or Job, p.ll. 
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The language of the Babylonian Job is unusually difficult 
to interpret and this difficulty is aggravated by the fragmentary 
condition of the tablets, especially the first, of which only a 
few lines have been preserved. There is also a commentary which 
supplies glosses on many of the more obscure words and phrases. 
The great antiquity of the poem is shown by the fact that a 
commentary is necessary to the proper interpretation of the 
text even in the seventh century B.C. or earlier. 

As far as the form is concerned, the two products have 
not much in common with each other. The Babylonian poem has 
no narration; unlike the Hebrew Job the vicissitudes of the 
sufferer are told only indirectly by his referring to them in 
his contemplations. 

The main character is a king, whose name is Tabi-utul-Bel, 
who rules in Nippur. One may gather from his discourse that 
he must have been a ruler of a large domain and enjoyed wide 
renown, and that the humiliation and suffering to which he was 
subjected in 01d age was thus the harder to endures; and that 
his miserable condition was made the medium for conveying a 
religious lesson to future generations. 

The text apparently began with a hymn to Bel, in which 
the god was praised for a release from suffering. After this 
thanksgiving praver from the one who was saved. from death there 
is A daserivtion of the sufferings endured. The king applies 
in vain from one class of priests to the other in his search 
for relief, and is led to philosophical reflections on the 
nature of evil, man's fluctuating existence, and his inability 


to combat the forces of fate. Then follows another and even 
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more elaborate description of the sufferings endured by Tabi- 
utul-Bel. Death seems to be his only hope of release, and his 
ery of despair would suggest that he may even have contemplated 
self-destruction, which Job's wife suggested as relief from 
his tortures. The description of the release is on the same 


elaborate scale as the account of his sufferings. 

The composition closes with an exhortation to all who would 
gain the favor and protection of the gods, to pray unceasingly, 
to acknowledge the strength and power of the gods, and to profit 
by his own example in preset vine a proper attitude of humility 
through his recognition of the weaknesses and sinfulness of men. 

The similarity to Job may be seon in the following excerpts: 


(Mine eyes he closed, bolting them as with) a lock, 
(Mine ears he bolted) like those of a deaf person; 
A king- I have been changed into a slave, 
A madman- my companions became estranged from me. 
In the midst of the assembly, they spurned mee 
At the mention (?) of my piety ... terror, 
By day- deep sighs, at night- weeping, 
The mouth- cries, the year- distress. 
As though I had not always set aside the portion 
for the god, 
And had not invoked the goddess at the meal, 
Had not bowed my face, and brought my tribute, 
As though I were one in whose mouth supplication 
and prayer were not consistent. 
Chanting to him- a sign of his grace, 
I taught my country to guard the name of the god, 
To honor the name of the goddess I accustomed my 
people. 
For, indeed, I thought that such things were 
pleasing to the god. 
What, however seems good to oneself, to a god is 
displeasing, 
What is spurned. by oneself finds favor with a god; 
Who is there that can grasp the will of the gods 
in heaven? 
The plan of a god full of mystery (?) who can 
withstand it? 
How can mortals learn the way of a god? 
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No god came to my aid, taking me by the hand, 
No goddess had compassion for me, walking by my side, 
The grave was open, my burial prepared; 


Though not yet dead the lamentation was over; 


The people of my land had already said "alas" over me. 


My mocker heard it and his face shone. 
The elomtag lines are a hymn of rejoicing and thanksgiving 
over his restoration to health: 
He made my form like one perfect in strength, 
Like one rescued from an evil spirit, my lips (7) 
ery out, 
He poured out their wealth, he embellished their 
property. 

Jastrow is of the opinion that the story of Job probably 
came from Edom and that the Edomites may have received it 
from a region still farther to the East. That the friends of 
Job and the plot in heaven are creations of the author. 

It is rather curious that, in an addition at the end of 
the Book of Job in the Greek version, Job is a king, identical 
with Jobab ben Zerah of Bosra, the king of Edom mentioned in 
Gen. 36.33f. It is possible that this identification is a 
Hellenistic invention, but yet it may be founded on a faint 
recollection that the sufferer was of royal rank. In the 
Apocryphal ‘Testament of Job! Job and his friends are in like 
manner represented as kings. 

The Book of Lamentations bears a likeness to the Babylon- 
fan lamentation songs and may be an adaptation of ideas the 
laments in the Book of Job may possibly be based, as are the 
laments of Tabi-utul-Bel, upon the existence of these same 
Babylonian lamentations. 


1. A Babylonian Parallel to the Story of Job, p.188. 
Be, Lod. p.190. 
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Ancient mythologies. 
The fables of Jotham (Judges 9.8-15) and Joash (2 Kgs. 14. 


9) in which the trees are made to speak, have likewise their 
parallels in Babylonian literature. 

The 'leviathan' of Job 3.8 and the dragon of 7.12 and 26.15 
may be comoared to the serpent Apap, whose conflict with the 
sun-god Ra is described in the Book of the Dead. Another par- 
allel may be seen in the dragon Tiamat which struggles re the 
god Marduk in the fourth tablet of the Babylonian creation story. 
Ewald and Cheyne believe that the picture of the behemoth and 
leviathan in Job 40.15-41 is a later insertion, and this fact 
might point to an outside influence. 

Many references to ancient mythology are to be found in 
Job, such as Orion, the Bear and the Pleiades (9.9, 38.31), 
the dim allusion to the sky-reaching mountain of the north 
(26.7) and the synonyms, derived from myths, for Sheol- Death, 
Abaddon and the shadow of death (26.6, 28.22, 38.17), also the 
‘king of terrors! (18.14) who, like Pluto or Yama, is the ruler 
of the Hebrew Underworld. 

In the Babylonian cosmology, Wisdom's abode was in the 
depths of the sea with Ea, the deity of creation. Apsu, "the 


deep," is called the "house of Wisdom" because out of it came 


' This concep- 


the word and wiadom of Ea, the “lord of Wisdom.' 
tion of the "deep" being the home of Wisdom may also be found 

among the Hebrews; in Psalm 36.6 it is said, "Thy judgments are 
a great deep; in Eeclesiasticus Wisdom says, "Alone I compassed 


the circuit of heaven, and in the depth of the abyss I walked" 


(24.5); the same thought is also found in Prove 8,26-50. Since 
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the fundamental conception of Wisdom in the Wisdom Literature 
is its inseparable connection with God, the Hebrew sages appar- 
ently saw some truth in the Babylonian conception of the origin 
of Wisdom, so they adopted the conception and gave {5 ce struer 
interpretation. 

Persian Wisdom. 

In the Greek period there was a general infusion of new 
ideas throughout the Jewish world. Persian influences also 
were still more strongly felt by the Jews after the conquests 
of Alexander. In furthering this influence Ezra and his new 
religious movement probably volayed a large part. The emphasis 
laid in Zoroastrianism on wisdom as the chief divine attribute, 
and on the distinction between heavenly wisdom and that "acquired 
by the ear," had its effect on those Jews who lived in or near 
Persia. 

The Book of Ecclesiasticus would point to Zoroastrian 
affinity in its identification of Wisdom with the Law. Din or 
Daena, the impersonation of the Zoroastrian Law, is called one 
of the heavenly creations of the "much-knowing Lord," Ahura- 
Mazda. According to Cheyne it is not improbable “that the 
more advanced religious philosophy of Zoroastrianism stimulated 
the growth of a new Jewish religious philosophy, which centered 
in the belief in an all-wise and therefore not, strictly speak- 
ing, all-powerful Being, the Creator and Governor of the world 


of nature and of man." 


I. Jewish religious life after the Exile, p.157-156, 
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Hellenistic influence. 
a. Personification 
It is universally admitted that Hebrew wisdom in its 


final form is colored to a great extént with Hellenism. In the 
more typical Israelitish parts of the Old Testament, prophecy 
and the Law, there is no versonification,of a divine attribute, 
which leads to the conclusion that this element in Wisdom writ- 
ings is due to foreign influence, either Persian or Greek. In 
a search of possible Persian sources, i.e. the Gathas, or hymns 
of the Avesta to Zoroaster, in which personification is promi- 
nent, thereis no personification of wisdom. Nor are any creative 
functions ascribed to the Amesha-Spentas, the six archangels 
who rank next to Ormazd Mazda. So this conception of the world 
as an orderly unity, found only in the Wisdom Literature, can 
nardly be considered original with either Hebrew or Persian 
philosophy, but more likely with that of the Greeks. The 
prominence given to natural phenomena, as manifesting the 
wisdom of God, marks a late development of Hebrew Wisdom. The 
intellectual movement to which it belongs was a scientific one 
and was based on a serious contemplation of world phenomena, 
including the life and soul of man. 

That wisdom was the one thing needful was the doctrine of 
Greek philosophy. There thus arose a science of living in which 
intellectual ee was the central faculty, and it becane 
anparent that the selection of wisdom (rather than power, 
kindness or holiness) as the attribute distinctly characteris~ 


tic of God is due to Greek influence. 
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besveculation. 


Furthermore, the contact of the Jews with Greece led to 
the modifying of Jewish thought in the direction of philoso- 
phical speculation. As the post-exilic period advanced and 
adjustments became necessary with other nations new problems 
arose for which no satisfactory explanation could be offered 
from the pre-exilic type of religion. Prophecy of this type 
was extinct, and the principle of inspiration for which it 
stood was expressed mainly in Apocalyptic writings. It remained 
for the exponents of Wisdom to attempt a solution of the problems 
that arose and expound a new meaning for them. Intellectual 
currents of the time led them to look, not so much to Persia, 
from which Apocalyptic took much of its ideas and imagery, as 
to Greece. The problems which confronted the sages pertained 
to both the oractical and the theoretical spheres. In the for- 
mer, general laxity of life had to be combatted, in the latter 
there were the more weighty en ee of reality. Each Wisdom 
writer gave his own answer to these questions, which sometimes 
are in agreement and sometimes contradictory. 

The allegorical presentation of the ‘strange woman! in 
Prov. 2.17-19 and elsewhere is thought to be a personification 
of the new Hellenistic spirit which, on its bad side, encourared 
looseness of living and led away from God. The writer of these 
chapters is no doubt influenced by the more worthy character- 
istics of the Hellenistic spirit, but is also cognizant of its 
dangers and warns his readers against theme 

ce Ecclesiastes. 

It is commonly thought that Ecclesiastes shows ample proof 


of contact with Greek thought. The passage 3.1-8, which gives 
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a list of times and seasons, may be traced to the teaching of 
the Stoics that men should live according to nature; likewise 
the doctrine of recurring cycles of repetition, not in the world 
of outward nature only, but of human life, history living itself 
over so that there is nothing new under the sun. (1.9f) 
From the followers of Zeno he may have learned to look 
on virtue and vice from the intellectual point of view. The 
common weaknesses and follies of mankind were to him, as to 
them, only so many varieties of tmeanity (1.17, 2.12). 
Again, some find the thought of 3.18f in accordance with 
the Epicurean teaching regarding the mortality of the soul, 
1 
for which assured theories were set forth. 
d. Ecclesiasticus 
Ben Sira was an orthodox Jew; but in spite of this his 
book shows the influence that Greek culture had upon him. 
A beading purpose of his book was to demonstrate the superior- 
ity of Jewish over Greek wisdom so that, in a sense, Eccles- 
jasticus may be regarded as an apologetic work. He argues 
against the fatalistic philosophy of the Stoics, 
Say not thou, 'It is through the Lord that T fell away; ! 
For thou shalt not do the things that he hateth. 
Say not thou 'It is he that caused me to err;' 
For he hath no need of a sinful man. (15.212) 
He also indicates a probable knowledge of Epicurean 
philosophy to which he is more favorably inclined, 
Gladness of heart is the life of a man; 
And the joyfulness of a man is length of days. 
Love thine own soul and comfort thy heart; 
And remove sorrow far from thee; 
For sorrow hath destroyed many, 
Ana there is no profit therein. 
Envy and wrath shorten 4 man's days3 
And care bringeth old age before the time. 


A cheerful and good heart 
Will have a care of his meat and diet. (30.22-25) 
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In summing up the evidences of Greek influence upon Ben 
Sira, Prof. Israel Levi says, "The fatalistic philosophers 
whose opinions he contests were doubtless the Stoics; and the 
philosophical discussions instituted by him were innotations 
and probably borrowed. His criticism of sceptics and would be 
freethinkers are further evidences of his knowledge of Hellen= 
ism; and some of his views find close analogues in Euripides. 
Not only does he share characteristic ideas with the Greek 
tragedians and moralists, but he even has the same taste for 
certain common topics, such as false friendships, the uncer- 
tainty of happiness, and especially the faults of women. The 
impression of Greek influence is strengthened by the presence 
of a polish quite foreign to Hebrew ic orature. ts 

ee Wisdom of Solomon. 

While Ecclesiasticus is the recommendation of the wisdom 
of Palestine to Alexandria, the Wisdom of Solomon may be said 
to be the recommendation of the wisdom of Alexandria to Pales- 
tine. It was probably written by an Alexandrian Jew, some- 
where near 100 B.C., for the purpose of infusing into the Jewish 
mind some of the commendable qualities of Greek philosophy. In 
him is to be noted a full sweep of Greek influence and he seems 
to move within the inner circle of Neo-Platonic sveculation. 

He is a Platonist in his sense of the beauty of the world, and 
in his conviction that its beauty argues for a supreme First 
Cause, 
For from the greatness of the beauty even of created 
things 
In like proportion does man form the image of their 
first maker. (13.5) 


He derives from Plato his doctrine of pre-existing matter, 


1. Sirach, in Jewish Ency., v.ell, p.590 
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For thine all-powerful hand, ae 


That created the world out of formless matter. (11.17) 
of the pre-existence of the soul, 
Now I was a child of parts, and a good soul fell to my lot; 
and of the corrupting influence of the flesh, aoe 
For a corruptible body weigheth down the soul, 
And the earthly frame lieth heavy on a mind that is 
full of cares. (9.15) 

Practically all authorities are agreed that this verse is 
based on a passage in Plato's Phaedo (81 C) where the hindrance 
of the body is mentioned. 

The doctrine of the creation of the earth out of formless 
matter was adhered to by the Stoics as well as Plato, although 
the term 'formless matter! is Platonic. So it is uncertain 
to which system the author of Wisdom was immediately indebted. 

Similarities to the Stoic conception of the immanent 
Pneuma and to the language of Platonism are discernible, 

For she (Wisdom) is a breath of the power of God, 
And a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty; 
Therefore can nothing defiled find RUE one Agnen h: 


The doctrine of Providence, 


And thy providence, 0 Father, guideth it along, 
Because even in the sea thou gavest a way. (14.3) 


and the classification of the four cardinal virtues were copied 
from Plato by the Stoics, 
The fruits of wisdom's labour are virtues, 
For she teacheth soberness and understanding, right- 
eousness and courage; 
And there is nothing in life for men more profitable 
than these. (8.7) | 
The author shows a tendency, peculiar to Alexandrian 
philosophy and illustrated later by Philo, to allegorize 
Seripture, as in the pillar of salt (10.7), the cloud (10.17), 


the brazen serpent (16.5ff), the manna (28), the Egyptian 
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darkness (17.21). The similarity between the Wisdom of Solomon 
and the writings of Philo is so marked that the author has been 
termed a pre=-Philonic Philonist. 

-Oesterley would conclude that the book was written for 


Egyptian Jews who were beset by four special dangers: scepti- 
i 
cism, materialism, idolatry, and persecution. Fy means of the 


doctrine of immortality he seeks to combat the danger of scep- 
ticism and materialism (6.17-20). 

A comparison of Wisdom with Ecclesiastes indicates that 
the author seeks to disprove some of the teachings of the latter. 
The following will serve to illustrate the answers to Koheleths 


For all his days are but sorrows, and his travail 
is grief; (Eccles. 2.23) 

Man hath no preeminence above the beasts... All go 

into one place; all are of the dust, and all turn 
to dust again. (3.19f) 

And the dust returneth to the earth as it was, and 
the spirit returneth unto God who gave ow Ey S 

For of the wise man, even as of the fool, there is no 
remembrance for ever. (2.16) 

For who can tell a man what shall be after him under 
the sun? (6.12) 

Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
with a merry heart; for God hath already accepted 
thy works. 

Let thy garments be always white; and let not thy head 
lack oil. (9.7f) 


For they said within themselves, reasoning not aright, 

Short and sorrowful is our life; 

And while our heart beateth reason is 4 spark, 

Which being extinguished, the body shall be turned into 
ashes, 

And the spirit shall be dispersed as thin air; 

Ana our name shall be forgotten in time. 

Come therefore and let us enjoy the good thines that now are; 

Ana let us use the creation with all our soul as youth's 
possession. 

Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and perfumes. 


(Wisdom 2.1-7) 
IT. the Books of the Apocrypha, p.469. 
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50 
Buddhist influence. 


It is shown in E. Caird's Evolution of Betigioaye that 
each of the three religions, Buddhism, Stoicism, and Judaism 
was the result of a development from the objective to the sub- 
jective. They each passed from a primitive nature worship 
through a god or gods who personified human aspirations, to an 
ideal of a spiritual principle which is implied in monotheism. 
Thus similarities can be found between these three religions 
owing to natural development as well as to direct influence 
upon each other. 

Some of the most authoritative scholars think that Eccles- 
iastes was written in Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy Epipha- 
nes (210-181 B.de)e This monarch came to the throne as a boy 
under the guardianship of tutors and we may have a reference to 
him in the words, "Woe, land to thee whose king is a child." 
(10.16). By the time the book was written the doctrines of the 
Buddha had thus been vretty widely diffused through the civili- 
sed world. Alexandria was a stronghold of non-Indian Buddhists 
and is mentioned by Asoka among the cities into which he intro- 
duced Buddhism. So it is possible that Koheleth had some 
knowledge of the "path of duty." 

However most scholars seem to be agreed that the book 
shows little evidence of this influence. Buddhism regards in- 
dividual existence as an evil, whereas Koheleth, although 
seemingly weary of life, clings to it through a lack of hope 
in any better form of existence. He scarcely troubled himself 


i. Vol. 1, Lectures 7,10,15,14. 
2. Dillon- Sceptics of the 0.T., pele. 
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about the state of the soul after death except to note its nega- 
tive relation to things on earth. 

Dillon is disposed to see in the words of Agur (Prov. 50.15 
-33) a knowledge of the teachings of the Buddha. In his words, 
"mere is a striking affinity between the Buddhi st conception 
of revealed religions, of professional priests and of practical 
wisdom, and that enshrined in the few verses of Agur which we 
possess. And we find the actual occurrence of Indian images, 
similes, and even conerete aphorisms in this short fragment 
preserved to us in the Book of Proverbs." 

He bases his view on the similarity between the oroverbe- 
4al enumeration of the four insatiable desires and the Indian 
proverbs in the Hitopadeca: Fire is not satiated with fuel; 
nor the sea with streams; nor death with all beings; nor a 
fair eyed woman with men. The Buddha taught that the doing 
away with desire or 'tanha' was the only method of obtaining 


righteousness and happiness. 


I. Sceptics of the 0. Te, peld6 
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52 
Chapter V 


LITERARY FORM 
Sing Heav'nly Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Horeb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That Shepherd, who first taught the chosen Seed, 
In the Beginning how the Heav'ns and Earth 
Rose out of Chaos; or if Sion Hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's Brook that flow'd 


Fast by the Oracle of God; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous Song. (Paradise Lost) 


Riddles 
“It seems quite probable that some of the proverbs were 


originally circulated orally as riddles, such as, "What is sweet 
as honey?" (16.24); What is worse than meeting a vear?"(17.12), 
"what is sweet at first, then like sand in the mouth?" (20.17). 
That the meaning of certain proverbs was not easy to interpret 
and that they might be classed as riddles misht be inferred from 
words in the prologue, "To understand a Sroverns ana a figure, 
the words of the wise, and their dark sayings." (1.6). 

Solomon, the wise king, may have set an example to the 
sages for sharpening their wits upon enigmas, such as form the 
basis of the numerical proverbs in chapter 50. Josephus, in a 
quotation from Dius, gives information concerning the exchange 
of riddles between Solomon and Hiram, king of Tyre. The agree- 
ment was that he who could not solve them should forfeit money 
to him who was successful in the solution. When Hiram was not 
able to solve the riddles he paid a great Geal of money for his 
fine, as also did Solomon, but he informs us that Hiram after- 
ward did solve the proposed riddles by means of Abdemon, a man 
of Tyre. MWanander, who translated the Tyrian archives out of 
the dialect of the Phoenicians into the Greek language, also 


mentions Abdemon, “Under this king (Hiram) there was Abdemon, 
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very youth in age, who always conquered the aifficult pro- 


jems which Solomon, king of Jerusalem commanded him to explain. 
Among the sayings implying wisdom in the early Hebrew his- 
ory, is to be found, in the record of the Judges, an interesting 
‘llustration of how the common people used to amuse themselves 
ynrough the matching of their wits. In this case re shown 4 


*olk's inclination, not for fighting and the chase and romantic 


love peculiar to the ballads of the Western world, but for an 


'untying of intellectual knots" in this naive form of utterance. 
je refer to Samson's riddle at the marriage feast, "Out of the 


sater came forth food, and out of the strong came forth sweet- 


ness (Judges 14.14). This is claimed to be a proverb of the 


ancients (I Sam. 24.13), which shows that it must have been 
in use for a long time among the Israelites. 
The Mashal 

This early form of wisdom is represented by what the 
Hebrews called a 'mashal', which is usually translated by 
tproverb', The root from which the word comes means 'to be 


like', so that the term means primarily a likeness or compar 


This likeness may be seen in the earlier proverbs as, 
When 


ison. 


Like Nimrod a mighty hunter before Jahveh" (Gen. 10.9). 


it is said of King Solomon, "and he spake of trees, from the 


cedar that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth 


out of the wall; he spake also of beasts, and of birds, and 


of creeping things, and of fishes," the meaning is, not that 


he made extensive researches in natural history, but rather 


that from all these realms of nature he drew similitudes to 


1. Antiquities, Book 8, Ch.5, p.cv4. 
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illustrate his wise teachings. Like Shakespeare's exiled 
duke he may be said to find “tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, Sermons in stones, and good in eeaeyiniae’s 
and thus became noted for wisdom. 

It is impossible to reduce all the proverbs involving 
comparison to the form of riddles, and the same may be said 
of similar sayings of other countries. The following are ex- 
amples of the Buddhist mashal which compare favorably with 
the more refined Hebrew problem: 

As rain breaks through an ill-thatched house, so passion 
will break through an unreflecting mind. 

Like a beautiful flower, full of colour, but without scent, 
are the fine but fruitless words of him who does not act accord- 
ee ot) nckers lead the water; fletchers bend the arrow; cgr- 
penters bend a log of wood; wise people fashion themselves. 

However the main part of the proverbs contain no idea of 
likeness, nor is there any thought of a comparison in them. 
This is thought to be due to the fact that the use of the term 
'mashal' has gone through several stages. [In its second stare 
it probably came to designate any short popular saying which 
contained a truth gained from general experience. 

With the transfer from the oral to the literary stage 
there was also an alteration and expansion as to form. ‘The 
natural supposition is that the one line proverbial sayings 
represent the first stage of written proverbs which followed 
the pattern of the oral sayings, and the couplet or distich 
the beginning of a second literary stage. The differences in 
structural form to be noted in the Book of Proverbs is proof | 
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that proverbial literature went vhsough at least three stages 
of development: the single line saying which 1ollows the oral 
pattern; the distich which indicates further thought; and ex- 
pansion into the more elaborate formse 

Judging from various proverb like sayings in the vrophet- 
ieal books it seems probable that they were among the first to 
utilize the oral popular mashal as the original pattern upon 
which the more elaborate form was based. Among these more ad- 
vanced types of proverbs we find, "They sow the wind, and they 
shall reap the whirlwina" (Hos. 8.7), "Me fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and the children's teeth are set on edge" (Jer. 
31.29, Ezek. 1a.2) 

The early proverbs were not commonplace to those who first 
used them, and successive generations valued them because of their 
antiquity, as illustrated in the speech of Bildad, “For inquire, 
I pray thee, of the former are, and apply thyself to that 
which their fathers have searched eut” (jobo.8.8). 

Although we find a few traces of popular folk-sayings, the 
proverbs as they stand are the thoughtful product of men of 
letters. They are reflective and academic in tone, and under-= 
neath their workmanship is depth of nature, experience and 
personality which is projected into vital form. If they came 
at first from the lions of the people, they have been altered and 
modified so that they bear the stamp of the professional teacher. 
From pointed simiies they come to assume the verfect balance of 
thought and literary finish characteristic of the couplets in 


Proverbs and Eeclesiasticus, which represent Hebrew wisdom in 
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its purest form. In the words of Genung, "One distinguishes in 
them the influence of a threefold ifeal: fact, truth, charm. 
The sense of fact that underlies them produces the rudiments 
of keen observation and verification, in a word, science, and 
the scientific temper. The shaping of truth, the next stage, 
indicates that the fact is in proper combination and proportion 
with nature and life, so as to work in character. And the 
charm is the literary finish; the attractive, alluring, stim- 
vlating quality." 
Fables 

One of the more ambitious forms of structure, with an 
artistically wrought moral lesson, is Jotham's earlier fable 
of the fruit trees and the bramble (Judges 9.8-15). The only 
fable beside this preserved in the Old Testament is that of the 
thistle as given by Jehoash, king of Israel (II Kgs. 14.9) 
Such casual folk utterances of early history is the character- 
istic form in which the pronouncements of wisdom were caste 
Folk-songs 

The synonymous couplet, as 4t is called, which is the 
prevailing Wisdom tyve, shows extensive capabilities. In the 
beginning of this development may be seen a grouping of coup= 
lets on some related topic, as fools, the king, the slusgard, 
ana@ social pests. This 1s characteristic of the early part 
of the Hezekian section which begins with Proverbs 25. The 
passage in Prov. 27,23-27 is called by Prof. Moulton 'ta Folk- 
Song of Good eee on this may be seen some desree of 
lyric quality. In the Song of the Sluggard (6.6-11) and of 


i. Phe Hebrew Literature of Wisdom in the Light of To-day,p.67. 
Ze Literary study of the Bible, p.287. 
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the Field of the Slothful (24.30-34) something like the lyrical 
device of a refrain is used, the same refrain in each songe 
Essays 

Eeclesiasticus offers an excellent example of the evolu- 
tion of the essay out of the oroverb. In his method of treate 
ment, Ben Sira shows a considerable advance upon the older col- 
lections of Proverbs. He makes extensive use of the older mater- 
fal and adds to it a wealth of independent thought, but the 
mashal, in his hands, takes on a bookish and academic character. 
It is lacking in spontaneity and does not seem to get down to 
close grips with the inner heart-throbs of man. It may be said 
that the mashal is in complete running order, graceful, finished, 
smoothly constructed, but lacking in fire and keenness. As com- 
pared to the original scrioture it is a "mild, reflected ra- 
dience," like moonlight in relation to sunlight. 
Parables 

It is in the early Old Testament parables that the highest 
form of Wisdom in pre-exilic Israel is attained. The parables 
aiffer from the fables in that only men are represented as active 
participants, and the teaching of the parable, as indicated in 
the svecimens preserved, is religious. This marks a prominent 
step in the direction of the later Jewish conception of Wisdom. 
Among the earliest of Old Testament parables is that of Balaam's 
blessing (Num. 23.7-10, 18-24; 24.5-9). Nathans parable of the 
ewe-lamb (II Sam. 12.1-4), and Isaiah's parable of the vineyard 
(Isa. 5.1-4) are examples of prophetical use of the parable to 
teach an important individual or national lesson. In the pro- 


phetical books it is also applied to the prophecy of woe as in 
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that against the king of Babylon (Isa. 14.4ff), and against 
the Chaldeans (Hab. 2.6f). In Mic. 2.4 it is in the form of 
a lamentation. 
Allegories 

The allegory, found mainly in Ezekiel, is also classed as 
a mashal, but the term is used here in an extended sense. The 
allegory presents a symbolical picture in which the meaning is 
not so easily grasped as in the parable, but some thought is 
necessary for its proper interpretation. Like the parable, the 
allegory has a religious signification, but symbols convey the 
thought, rather than persons. Among the most important are 


the allegory of the great eagles (Ezek. 17.3-8), of the cal- 


dron (Ezek. 24.3ff), and of the valley full of dry bones (37.1-10) 


Poetry 


The primitive form of poetry employed in the wisdom writings 
has been termed 'snomic', a name derived from the Book of Pro- 
yerbs. Parallelism, rather than rhyme and metre is its main 
characteristic. In general this form of poetry is used in the 
wisdom literature, with the exception of Ecclesiastes. In this 
book such poetry as was originally present in the proverb has 
become entirely reflective and does not rise above the level 
of prose. 

History 

In the whole of Proverbs, Feclesiastes, and in four out 
of the five books of Ecclesiasticus there is not any allusion 
to a historical event. But conditions of Jewish life are 
clearly indicated in these pooks. Prov. 22-27 suggests a vare 


iety of customs and manners, and diverse personalities are 
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made objects for teaching. From Ben Sira's incidental allu- 
sions a clear picture may be gained of conditions of Jewish 
life in the closing years of the second century B.C. The var- 
fous vocations and handicrafts of the time are mentioned and 
commented upon in chapter 38. A rather humorous touch is given 
in his suggestion that the physician is a necessary evil ina 
wicked world, “He that sinneth before his Maker, Let him fall 
into the hands of a physician" (Ecclus. 38.15). Disrepute of 
mercantile pursuits (26.29), economic barriers of free social 
intercourse (13.2), corruption and bribery (8.1f) are seen to 
be characteristic of the times. 

The anarchy and oppression suggested in Ecclesiastes has 
been assigned to various periods of Israel's history, from the 
period in which the Jews were subject to the rule of the Persian 
kings to the reign of Herod the Greate However, evidences of 
Hellenistic influence and the dependence of Eeclesiasticus on 
the book, which we have noted, would point to a time shortly 
prior to the date for the latter book, or the opening years of 
the second century B.C. This period, when the national spirit 
of Israel lay crushed and broken, is reflected in the language 
and style of Koheleth. No book of the Old Testament more cleare- 
ly indicates the passing of pure Hebrew. In the words of Gordon, 
"me book is stamped throughout with the imoress of strong per- 
sonal character and experience. Its prevalent tome may be 
ashen gray; but underneath the hardening lava the fires have 
burnt, the intensity of their giow being revealed in the spark- 
ling crystals of thought that flash out upon eee 
Tre Poetry and Wisdom of the 0.T., p99. 
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While history may be detected indirectly in most of the 
wisdom writings we find that more than half of the Wisdom of 
Solomon is devoted to an analytic examination of history, and 
the conception of Wisdom includes a providential design which 
is manifested in the succession of events. 

Literary form of Job 

Oesterley draws attention to the fact that the Book of 
Job has as its background the form of a novel, which at that 
time was commonly promoted among the ae He sees in this 
an indication of the individualistic tendency which prevailed 
at the time. 

He also agrees with Moulton in regarding Job a Hebrew 
imitation of the philosophic dialogues of Plato. A similarity 
of theme may be seen in the fact that Plato reflected upon the 
causes of human suffering, and voiced his appreciation of the 
grandeur and beauty of the world. 

Job's capacity as a thinker is shown by his antagonistic 
position towards the old orthodoxy, reoresented by the three 
friends. His philosovhic attitude is shown by his trust in a 
fubure divine vindication, and at the same time his concession 
that the problem of life is insoluble. Such suspension of mind 
4s seen from the time of Socrates to be characteristic of a 
serious enquirer. However, in Moulton's words, "There is a 
vast difference between the cold prightness of Plato's dialogues 
and the heated debate in Job; the Hebrew poem igs not the dis- 
cussion in the Porch or Garden, but represents philosophy as 
it is talked in the school of ee ckcants 


i. The books of the Apocrypha, Dede 
2, The Literary study of the Bible, p-od4e 
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The length of the individual speeches would distinguish 
them from those of the drama. Though splendidly wrought out, 
they are of necessity slow. They have in them plenty of drama- 
tic force and effective thrusts in argument. But the dramatic 
energy gives place to moralising, which goes beyond the sphere 
of drama, so that this term does not sufficiently describe the 
character of the production. Another element comes up for con- 
sideration, that of Rhetoric, by which is meant the form pecu- 
liar to the ancients who delighted in speech for its own sake. 
Each speech of the various participants may pe called a work 
of art in itself. 

The view that Job is an epic was favored by Milton, who 
claimed that the two poems of Homer and those of Virgil and Tasso 
Bere 3° extension of the epic form and the book of Job a brief 
model. While the book is less like an epic than a drama, the 
suggestion of its epic quality has greatly aided in the under- 
standing of its import. Like the epics of antiquity the narra- 
tive is one of simple dignity. A whole picture of life with 
the aims and interests of society are revealed to us by a few 
deft touches. The first note struck is that of perfection; and 
the perfect life of which Job is déclared a type, is that of a 
simple pastoral age. That the scenes are laid partly in heaven 
and partly on earth is another proof of the epic quality of Job. 
Yet is lacking in stirring scenes of adventure and its conflicts 
are mainly internal and mental. 

nile Job can not be strietly classed as an epic, neither 


can it be called purely a drama, as we have noted. It seems 
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to be a combination of these two forma with some additional 
elements; the whole production a result ae. ae contacts of 
various civilizations and their popular traditions. This ir- 
regularity of form, especially the combination of the epic and 
dramatic elements, has many parallels in the early and crude 
beginnings of dramatic production. Tt is quite a common fea- 
ture in the Miracle plays of mediaeval times and may be seen 
in the English drama as late as Shakespveare's time. It is also 
found in the ancient Hindu drama, as in the Gitagovinda where 
the various parts are introduced with explanatory narrative verseSe 

We may say in conclusion, concerning the literary form of 
Job, that the classification as given by Moulton seems commend- 
able. He calls it a “philosophical discussion dramatised." 
Yet this term does not actually embrace all the features of 
this extraordinary book of antiquity. This all-inclusiveness 
may be claimed, to a certain extent, for Wisdom Literature in 
general; but not many literary productions offer such a fertile 


fiela for study as the Book of JODe 
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ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS VALUE 

There is in man a Higher than Love of Happiness: 
he can do without Happiness, and instead thereof find 
Bleesedness! Was it not to preach forth this same 
Higher that sages and martyrs, the Poet and the Priest, 
in all times, have spoken and suffered; bearing testi- 
mony, through life and through death, of the Godlike 
that is in Man, and how in the Godlike only has he 
Strength and Freedom? ... Love not Pleasure; love God. 
This is the Everlasting Yea, wherein all contradiction 


is solved; wherein whoso walks and works it is well 
with him. (Carlyle, Sartor Resartus) 


Ethics 
While there are many passages in the wisdom writings that 


appear to have no religious content, in a modern sense, yet the 
sages taught in accordance with the best that they knew and 
were no doubt in sympathy with the best practical morality of 
their time. Thus what we call worldly wisdom and common sense 
was hallowed and sanctified in their eyes. They taught that 
even in the ordinary acts of everyday life men should realise 
their relationship to God; as beings created by God, men have 
certain obligations to him and can perform no act in which God 
4s not involved. 

In the Book of Proverbs there are set two ways: the good 
and the evil, for man to choose. -These opposing paths are also 
to be noted in other literatures. For the Greek substantially 
the same truth was set forth in the legend of the choice of 
Hercules; the Buddhist Pitakas oppose the Noble and the Evil 
Paths, between which a choice must be made. The Hebrew sages 
contrast these two courses in their attractions and destinies; 
and mankind is thus divided into two classes: the good and 
wise on the one side; the bad and foolish on the other. In 


order that a man may be wise and walk in the right way 
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discipline or instruction is taught to be most essential, es- 
pecially in Proverbs. Life is regarded somewhat from the point 
of view of a pedagogic institution in which instruction comes 
from God, and virtue is thus practically identified with know- 
ledge. While the wise or good profit by this knowledge, the 
bad go from worse to worse. The sages do not offer any hope 
for the sinner who treads the path of folly. The advanced doc- 
trine of Ezekiel, “Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked 
should die, saith the Lord God, and not that he should return 
from his ways and live?" (Ezek. 18.23) was not apolied and ex- 
panded by any Jewish leader of the Old Testament. It was not 
made a vital teaching until Jesus of Nazareth, who recognised 
the possibilities for good in every human being, adopted it as 
the policy and vurpose of his mission. 

The duty to one's neighbor was preached, and to a great 
-extent practised in India by the Jainists and the Buddhists. 
Likewise the maxims of the Proverbs show a certain consider- 


ation for others and an anvreciation of inner righteousness 
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(Prov. 10.12; 24.17; 25.21), and the same may be said of Eccles- 


jasticus (4.9f; 5.10f) and Wisdom (7.233; 8.7), but it is in 
Job that we find the highest exoression of neighborliness in 
the Old Testament (29.11-17; 50.253 31.16-22). Koheleth alone 
remains silent coneerning the virtue of self-denial. It must 
be born in mind that the higher law of reward, that of finding 
life through losing, belongs to a later time than that of the 
SALES. 

Me Hébrew language contains no specific term for ‘duty! 


or ‘conscience.' These words are lacking also in Wisdom with 
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the exception of the possible reference to conscience by 
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Ben 


Sira, “happy is he whose soul does not condemn him" (ERcclus. 14, 


2). The sages preferred not to depend on so uncertain a 
as sense of duty; they prefer to adopt another motive in 
teachings. Two incentives for well doing are presented: 
vidual prosperity and happiness, as in the three friends 
Proverbs, Eeclesiasticus, HEeclesiastes, Wisdom 3-5); and 


duty of moral perfection (Wisd. 7). As in the prophets, 


thing 
their 
indi- 
of Job, 
the 


nation- 


al prosperity, so here individual vrosperity is the rewarde 


A large part of Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus is given to 


the exposing and lashing of social sins, such as drunkenness, 


impurity, sloth and sins of the tongue. Likewise in both: col- 


lections it is the same virtue that is extolled; justice, tem- 


perance, chastity, contentment, humility and charity are the 


ideals that they hold up as being in harmony with man's own 


interests and success. In other words they are mainly con- 


cerned with the question how to make the best of life. 


They 


disclose the principles by which the good man conducts his 


various tasks- as workman, citizen, neighbor, friend, husband 


and father. An undissuised appreciation of the good things of 


this world is manifest- its prizes, honours, riches and plea- 


SULre Se 
Utilitarianism 


The sages have therefore been accused of utilitarianism; 


that one should do'good and be wise because it pays; avoid 


evil and folly because in the long run they do not. But in 


justification of their position it must be said that their 


moral tone is throughout honest and true; righteousness is 


their first concern, and only as men seek righteousness do 
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do they reach prosperity. In the emphasis thus laid on righte 
eousness they outdistance all similar forms of literature. 

And in their most exalted conceptions the sages approach the 
standard of Christ. 

Woman and family life. 

While Koheleth, in a sweeping censure, declares that among 
all the women he has met he has never known one who came up to 
his ideal of what a righteous woman should be (Eccles. 7.28), 
the sages in general present woman in a different light than 
that found in most books of the Old Testament. As wife and 
mother much depends upon her (Prov.12.4), and happy is he who 
finds her (Prov. 18.22) The few glimpses of ideal family life 
in the Old Testament are all summed up in the tribute to mother- 
hood by King Lermel (Prov. 31.10-31). We may conelude that 
this igs one of the finest songs in praise of woman in ancient 
literature. 

There are numerous references in Proverbs to family life 
which indicate that the mother occupies as important a vart as 
the father (23.22,25; 28.24). We have an interesting allusion 
to the mother's part in education her children in the later por- 
tion of Proverbs; the son is pidden not only to keep his father's 
commandment, but not to forsake the teaching of his mother" (1. 
8f). From the examples of Jewish mothers with which we are fam- 
Zliar we may gather that the Hebrew mother played no small part 
in the training of her children. We are reminded of this fact 
by Davison: "Who shall say for how much Israel was indebted to 


the mother's instruction, until the time came when Timothy was 
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taught by his mother Eunice and his grandmother Lois, or that 
other Child appeared of whom it was said in the same verse that 
He was subject to His mother, and that she kept all His sayings 
in her heart." 

Although polygamy was permitted by the law, there is no 
evidence of it in the Wisdom writings; all that is said in the 
numerous references to a wife would indicate that the sages re- 
garded monogamy as the ideal. That marriage is considered sa- 
ered is seen in the following statement, “House and riches are 
an inheritance from fathers; but a prudent wife is from Jahnveh" 
(Prov. 19.14). In the late portion of Proverbs marriage is 
spoken of as a covenant with God (Prov. 2.17). That the sages 
apparently sought to foster reverence and love in the family and 
create an ideal environment for the formation of character, is 
illustrated in the familiar adage concerning the training of a 
ehild (22.6). 

Their teaching concerning the home extended to the nation 
at large. In their emphasis on righteousness as the essential 
of true greatness, "Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin 
is a reproach to any people (Prov. 14.34), may be seen an echo 
from the prophets. 

Righteousness, and wisdom which was rooted in the fear of 
God, were thus ends in themselves, to be sought first and fore- 
most; when they are so sought, the lesser goods will follow. 
The philosophy of the sages started from a fundamental axion, 
'In the beginning was God.' Their desire was not so much to 
understand the works of God, as to acquaint themselves with 
their adaptations. 


—The Wisdom literature of the 0.T., p.£00. 
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Conception of God 
Monotheism 
The sages are sufficiently explicit concerning their 


beliefs about the Divine Personality. He is the All-Creator, 
"“Jahveh by wisdom founded the earth; by understanding He estab- 
lished the heavens" (Prov. 3.19); the disposer of all things, 
"me lot is cast into the lap; but the whole disvosing thereof 
4s of Jahveh" (Prov. 16.33); His purpose stands regardless of 
what man does, ‘mere are many devices in a man's heart; but 
the counsel of Jahveh, that shall stand."(Prov. 19.21) He 
knows all the doings of men, "For the ways of man are before 
the eyes of Jahvehs; and he weigheth carefully all his paths" 
(Prov. 5.21). Goa is terrible to those who violate His com- 
mands, but shows compassion on those who fear and obey Him, 
"Zor he maketh sore, and bindeth up; le woundeth, arid his hands 
make whole" (Job 5.18). His ethical character is emphasised 
repeatedly, and the upright man is his delight, "A good man 
4 heetn Paver of Jahveh” (Prov. 12.2). In short’ they 
subscribe to the ethical monotheism as taught by the provhets. 
The only trace of anthropomorphism in the thought of God 
is His hostile and mocking attitude toward the sinner, "I also 
will laugh in the day of your calamity; I will mock when your 
fear cometh" (Prov. 1.26). Howevey it must be said that this 
conception is characteristic of the Old Testament in general, 
and is one phase of the practical point of view of the moral- 


istse 


Immanence ' 
In Proverbs we have the view of the universe with God 


dwelling within it. The world with God immanent in it, con- 


sidered in itself is an objective thing, is Divine Wisdom. 
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Moreover, the world, as a unity, is animated by Divine princi- 
ples of which all its phenomena are expressions. These prin- 
ciples may be regarded as an organiged whole, independent of God 
himself, the expression of His mind, but having an existence 

of its own outside of God. Through His omnipotence this organ- 
ism of principles may be 4d@ealised and have life and conecious-~ 
ness attributed to it. This is the Divine Wisdom as represented 
in Proverbs 1-9. Toy sees in this conception of Wisdom, not 
pantheism in the modern sense, but an ethical and philosophi- 
eal expansion and purification of the old Sukie and national 
idea of the unity of the deity with his people. 

In Eeclesiasticus not only the unity but the eternity of 
God are emphasized; His creative power has existed from all 
time, "The mighty works of his wisdom he hath ordered, who is 
from everlasting to See venting Qrecluds 42222) 

The author of the Wisdom of Solomon adheres to the Alex- 
andrian belief in the transcendence of God, which he attempts 
to justify with the doctrine of an intermediary power, the Wis- 
dom of many attributes. Even omnipresence is only indirectly 
ascribed to God; it is the spirit of God, or Wisdom, that fills 
the world. He is the creator of the world but only indirectly; 
Wisdom was his mediator and is also his appointed agent in 
ordering the course of the world, "But she reacheth from one 
end of the world to the other with full strength and ordereth 


all things graciously" (Wisd. Gul). 


1. Proverbs in int. Crit. Gommentary, peXVile 
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Duality of God in Job 


In the prologue of Job Jahveh is proud of Job!ts righteous- 
ness and has supreme confiderice that his servant Job will en- 
dure the test to which he is to be put at the suggestion of 
the adversary. And we find that His confidence is justified, 
for after several strokes of il1 fortune Job does not complain 
put accepts his fate with resignation. Even in his bitter ery 
of chapter 3 he expresses no religious doubt or acca He 
“coursed his day" but not God. After the insinuation of Eliphaz 
that his afflictions are due to unfaithfulness to God, he begins 
to admit more distinctly that his sufferings are from God (6.4)3 
and he makes an indignant appeal to God who is aware of his 
uprightness of heart and integrity of life. 

As the language of the friends becomes more violent through 
lack of sympathy, the speech of Job becomes calmer and more dig- 
nified. He begins to recognize what appears like a dual aspect 
in God. From the God of force, whom he sees in the indiscrim- 
inately cruel government of the world, he appeals to the unseen 
God of love and sympathy of his former days and he becomes con= 
vinced that this God will in some way secure justice for him. 

It is a turning point in the mental struggles of Job. He cannot 
indeed account for his sufferings, but he still has a germ of 
faith in God's good will towards him. He begins to feel that 
although the God in the world may be against him, the God in 
heaven is on his side. He makes the simple request for a pledge 
from God, his Witness, to see his innocence established by God, 
his Persecutor (17.3), and at the end of chapter 19 seems dis- 
posed to rest in a sublime hope that his case will be vindicated. 


In the course of chapter 28 he admits that wisdom in these 
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matters rests with God alone. But not until after the theo- 
phany (38.41) does he see that the mystery of eternal justice 
cannot be solved, and he waives what he had heretofore held to 


be his indefeasible right and acquiesces in silent resignation. 
Value of the Epilogue 
It is thought to be a post-exilic writer who gave the 


original setting to the old Hebrew legend of Job. The Prolosve 
(1-2) and the Epilogue (42.7-17) of the poem are both due to 
this writer. While the former is interesting for its delicate 
psychology and suggestion of humour, the latter is dry and. pro- 
saic, and in a measure disappointing. It was Job's mission to 
"serve God for naught" and the reward of the epilogue seems 
inconsistent with the general theme. But we must think of the 
writer here, not as an artist, but a teacher. The character 
Job was a representation of Israel, and as 4 double compensa- 
tion for the calamities of his people is an element in the later 
prophecies, he feels under obligation to provide this compen- 
sation for Job. 

The importance of the epilogue 4s also seen in its pro- 
nouncement that Job has been right and his friends wrong. It 
implies that Job's boldness in reproaching God when the Divine. 
dealings seemed unjust, although founded on ignorance, was more 
acceptable to God than the ‘servile adoration which sought to 
twist facts in order to magnify His name.' The significance 
of the distinction made here is a welcome contribution from 
Job, for God is thus made to favor all inquiry for truthe 

According to Cheyne the chief value of the epilogue is 
that it enables us to reconstruct the main outlines of the 


story as it was in the original. He is of the opinion that in 
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the earlier narrative Job remains patient throughout his sad 
experiences and rebukes the friends for their complaints against 
i This would account for Jahveh's censure of the three 
friends and their threatened punishment from which they are de- 
livered by Job's intercession. Also for the high praise given 
to Job, who in the present poem does not always speak consis- 
tently concerning God. 

As an explanation for the redaction in Job, Cheyne thinks 
it probable that one of the wise men, at the close of the Per=- 
sian or beginning of the Greek period, found the treatment of 
Job's sufferings by the original narrator inadequate for its 
purpose. Job, as the original story implied, was a symbol of 
the Jewish people, who were at times given to painful scepti- 
cism.during the dark days of ‘the Exile. Thus, in order that 
Job might be brought more into sympathy with Jewish feeling 
he is made to become impatient. Cheyne advances a further 
reason why this writer may have altered the original narrative. 
In his varied experience he may have caught the "still sad 
music. of humanity," thus his interests were not centered in 
Judaea alone, and in his hands Job became a symbol, not only 


of Israel but of humanity in general. 
Scepticism 
Bishop Westcott calls attention to the fact that one of 


the most obvious lessons of the Old Testament is the eradual 

construction of a "divine philosophy by fact" and not by spec- 
2 

ulation. Where the method of Greece was to proceed from life 

to God; that of Israel was to proceed from God to life. Thus 

ey rl le eo peel 

T. Jewish religious Tife after the exile, V-o, pl6l. 


©: pict. of the Bible, vVe2, pe850, quoted by Davison- The wisdom 
literature of the 0.T., peli. 
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the axioms of one were the conclusions of the other. The object 
of Greek philosophy was to postulate God by means of various 
logical deductions, while the efforts of the Hebrew sage were 
not directed towards the discovery of God, but his main concern 
was the recognition of God. He never yebeuaes from nature or 
life to God, but rather came down from God upon life; and his 
wisdom consisted in interpreting the relationship of God to man. 
Thus it is significant that Hebrew scepticism rarely relates 
to the being of God. The beginning of wisdom was 'the fear of 
the Lord{' and even when wisdom seemed unattainable, the fear 
of the Lord remained a basis of faith. Although unable to solve 
the mysteries of Providence, Job still clung to God; and at the 
ena forgot himself and his perplexities in additional wonder 
at God's wisdom as revealed in nature. He failed to reach 
wisdom, but "God knoweth the place thereof; He hath established 


and searched it out" (28.12f,23). 
Agnosticism 
While the Book of Job had allegec the inability to under- 


stand God as a motive for reverence and trust, Agur and Koheleth 
seem to make it a basis for inaifference. The former (Prov. 50. 
1-4) voices not only his inability to understand the methods of 
God but also to call Him by name. He seems to be protesting 
against some traditional dogma, thereby maifesting 4 spirit akin 
to that of Job. However he cooly sets forth his agnostic view, 
while Job affirms his limitations with an agonising cry after 
Gode This sceptical utterance of Agur would probably not have 
been preserved but for the more orthodox answer which follows 
(30.5-9). Agur had professed not to know the name or "have 
knowledge of the Holy One." The pious protester answers that 


the purest wisdom is to be found in God's word, and closes 
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with the petition that he may be kept from either poverty or 
riches lest he too should become a denier... 

Qf divine promises and revelations Koheleth, whose god is 
Fate, Nature, eternal Will, professes to know nothing. His God 
is one whom it is wise to fear and obey (5.6f), but whom it is 
impossible in any sense to comprehend (8.17). Yet, although 
man cannot discover God's work from beginning to end, ‘eternity’ 
has been placed in his heart (3.11), he has in him something of 
the Infinite. To satisfy this inward desire he adopted the 
various methods for securing worldly enjovment: knowledge, 
possessions, accomplishments, but all in vain. Delitzsch savs 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes, that it is not, as Heine calls it, 
the Song of Scepticism, but the 'Song of the Fear of God. 
However it does not really have the characteristics of a song 
for the writer could not rise high enoush above his doubts to 
sing, as did the writer of the 73rd Psalm. We will quote fur- 
ther from Davison, “Ecclesiastes exhibits the picture of those of 
whom it is true that God ‘hath put eternity in their heart,'! 
trying to fill that vast capacity with the world, and failing. 
It suggests the tremenduous question, ‘What is a man advantaged 
if he gain the whole world and lose echoed iti tiy 

While Job was tortured by the uncertainties and pains of 
life, Koheleth cooly affirmed its emptiness. Tt may be said 
in further explanation of their attitude that no Wisdom book 
finds a source of happiness in man's love to God and communion 
with him. The nearest approach to it is made in Wisdom (7.10; 
8.2)3 but even here it ig not God but wisdom that is loved. 


Iz Davison, The wisdom literature of the O.T., Decode 
2, Ibid, pe266. 
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On one point the writer of the Speeches of Jahveh and the 
greatest of the sages are agreed- that there are no breaks in 
the consistency of the world. Even for the wieked there is 4 
place in God's plan (Prov. 16.4), and there must bea a fundamental 
harmony between nature and morality. There never was 4 time 
when Divine Wisdom did not exist. Through the cooperation of 
the Divine Wisdom the work of the Greator thus becomes a COon~ 
tinual delight. This conception of the universe is one of the 
finest in the Old Testament. tre ideal thus expressed cannot 
safely be disregarded by those who would have a joyous as well 
as a deeply thoughtful ee ae 

The great problem dealt with in the Wisdom Literature is 
the reconciliation of the facts of experience with this belief 
in the divine control of the world. So long as the problem was 
regarded merely from the general standpoint of the national wel- 
fare, the question was not so urgent, and the theory was not 
disturbed. In none of the proposed solutions of the national 
problems by the prophets was divine justice questioned. But 
with the individualization of religion and the new consciousness 
of personal relationship to God the question became more acute. 

The historic occasion which promoted discussion of the pro- 
blem seems to have been the condition of society in the fourth 
century B.C. when Jews, scattered throughout the decadent Persian 
empire, became aware of the apparently srrational inequalities 
of men's fortunes. Then the question arose, ‘Does a man's lot in 
this life really bear any relation to his moral character?! 

We have seen that Job was the first to refute the doctrine 
of earthly retribution, that a man reaps in this life the con- 
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76 
sequences of his acts, as taught in Proverbs and later in Eccles- 
jasticus. He yields only to the representation of the Jahveh 
speech which declares the divine government to be incomprehen- 
sible to man. 

It is significant that Job does not know that God's word 
is being justified in his life. Even when Jahveh speaks he does 
not declare that which must remain behind the scenes else the 
import of the trial would be gone. The question is, 'Can man 
hold out in God's service without the veil being lifted?' The 
answer is to be Yes; therefore God does not reveal the plot to 
the end, and in the words which he does speak we miss an element 
which those who are anxious fully to justify the ways of God to 
man look for in vain. 

Neither Agur nor Koheleth call Godts justice in question; 
but the latter, in his survey of the vanities and inconsistencies 
of life, silently assumes that the world is conducted neither 
rationally nor morally. Like Job, he realizes that success is 
not dependent upon morality and that the same end comes to wise 
man and fools (2.14b-16), righteous and unrighteous (9.2f) 

Sheol 

In Proverbs, Sheol does not refer to death in general but 
to a death which carries man off in his sins and before his 
time, "To the wise the way of life goeth upward, that he may 
depart from Sheol Meaecthn (1 9024s cas lol)... vere Sheol seems 
to be, not the abode of all the dead- good and bad alike, but 
the dwelling place of the wicked only. These passages seem to 
mark a midway station between the oldest Hebrew notions in 
which death was a misfortune but not a punishment, and the later 


teaching in which Sheol changes into Hell. 
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The words "Sheol and Abaddon are before Jahveh" denote 
the beginning of further thought regarding the Hereafter. Pre- 
viously it was thought that God had no connection with Sheol and 
its inhabitants (Isa. 38.18), so it could not have been a subject 
of much interest to the religious thinkers of Israel. But with 
the individualization of religion and a more developed concep- 
tion of God, owing to the teaching of the prophets, the way was 
prepared for the belief that his power over and interest in men 
extended beyond the gravee This idea was fostered by Greek 
influence, but no doubt gained recognition slowly, owing to 
conservative traditional beliefs about the departed which had 
to be counteracted. 
Immortality 

So when Job was confronted with the great mystery of the 
ages, ‘If a man die, shall he live again?' he sadly answers, 
'phe waters wear the stones; the overflowings thereof wash 
away the dust of the earth: so thou destroyest the hope of man" 
(14.19). 

The affirmations of Koheleth concerning the emptiness of 
the future life are many and pointed, so it is probable that 
he intends to deny the doctrine of immortality. However, it 
may not be the fact, nor the comfort it brings, but the motive 
4t engenders which he rejects. It is the kind of life that 
this speculative immortality produces that he calls into account. 
The future life that Greek philosophy is urging on the age is 
exotic; it is not rooted in the Hebrew principles of righteous- 
ness, nor has it the basic elements that penetrate the depths 


of being. He repudiates this shallow immortality for the true 
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78 
immortality of eternity in the heart. 

Ben Sira's belief in regard to the Hereafter is for the 
most part that of the general teaching of the Psalms. As a rule 
death is the end, and the main idea connected with it is corrup- 
tion, "He looketh upon the power of the height of heaven; and 
all men are earth and ashes" (Ecclus. 17.32). Under certain 
circumstances death may be preferable to life; on the other 
hand, there are times when death is better, "Death is better 
than a bitter life, and eternal rest than a continual sick- 
ness (30.17). The only way in which a man may live after death 
ts by means of his wisdom, "a good life hath its number of days; 
and a good name continueth for ever" (41.13). He knows no fu- 
ture life but he believes in the eternity of Israel. 

But if the eschatological aspect of Wisdom remained unde- 
veloped in Palestine, 4t took root and became firmly established 
in Alexandria. For the most out-spoken pre-Christian atetenient: 
of immortality we must go to the Wisdom of Solomon. Here immor- 
tality is of a purely ethical kind. It consists in obedience to, 
and fellowship with Wisdom, "When I considered these things in 
myself, and took thought in my heart how that in kinship unto 
wisdom is immortality (8.17), and its root is the knowledge of 
God's power, Mand to know thy dominion is the root of immortal- 
ity (15.3). It is rather a colorless immortality- merely 4 
tranquil assurance of rest, "But a righteous man, though he die 
before his time, shall be at rest" (4.7); an eventual cessation 
of this turmoil of existence, an escape into peace from the 
evils and hazards of living, was 48 far as the pre-Christian 


consciousness could reache 
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Sacrifice. 

Sacrifice is mentioned in Proverbs only five times, and 
these references either have an ethical tone or are merely 
allusions to feasting in connection with sacrifices. According 
to their teaching, "To do righteousness and justice is more 
acceptable to Jahveh than sacrifice" (21.3). 

However both the prophets and the sages knew that the main 
part of the people, whose religious conceptions were still somee 
what undeveloped, were not yet capable of purely spiritual 
worship. The sages taught that forgiveness of sin is not con- 
nected with sacrifice, but with the mercy of Goa and obedience 
to him (Prov. 21.27; Job 8; Ecclus. 17.25f; Wisd. 41.23)6..1018 
is a part of the general Tsraelitish conception of the time. 

Although Ben Sira approves of the laws concerning the sa- 
crificial system "because it is commanded", he does not regard 
their literal observance as binding. He never directly affirms 
the atoning efficacy of sacrifice, and mentions other things 
as a means of effecting the same result. Among these are alms- 
giving (3.30), forgiveness (28.2), and fasting (34.26). It is 
worthy of note that, in the tendency after Ben Sira's time to 
depreciate the value of sacrifice, the things that he mentions 
actually took the place of sacrifice as means of atonement. 

The increasing importance attached to the efficacy of works, 
which is seen in Ecclesiasticus, was closely connected with 
the movement for abolishing the sacrificial system. The later 


fully developed Jewish doctrine of works was the inevitable result. 
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Angelology 


Supernatural beings do not appear in Proverbs and Eccles- 


- 


iastes, and rarely in Job, Beélesiasticus and Wisdom. In Job 
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they are beings whom God charges with folly (4.18), or they are 
mediators between God and man (5.1). In the speech of Elihu 
they appear as interpreters (33.23), which indicates an advance 
over previous notions of the spiritual world. The Israelites 
had for some time believed in two classes of spirits: the one 
favorable,. and the other adverse (II Sam. 24.163; Ps. 78.49). 
In opposition to the 'destroyers' here (35.23) is the interpre= 
ter or mediator, whose function is to save the evil doer from 
destruction by showing him the right course to pursue. 

In Wisdom 10.6 Wisdom serves as the intermediary in deli- 
verance from destruction instead of the angelic being, as in 
Gen. 19.1-22. In verse 17 of the same chapter Wisdom controls 
the pillar of cloud and is thus identified with the tangel of 
God! in Ex. 14.19. In Wisdom 18.14ff the Word is the destroying 
angel. This passage indicates a stern spirit of revenge, but 
it may be explained as a survival of the Old Testament idea of 
the God of righteousness, who hates wickedmess and slays the 
sinner. 

From the demons of the old popular belief, only Satan sur- 
vives in the Wisdom Literature, and he 4s mentioned only in the 
prologue of Job (1.6), where he is an angelic being in the form 
of an adversary. In Ecclesiasticus, "umen the ungodly curseth 
Satan, he curseth his. own soul" (21.27); he thus finds no room 
for an adversary. In Wisdom, "By the envy of the devil death 
entered into the world, and ae that are of his portion make 
trial thereof" (2,24). In this book we see 4% further advance 
in the part that Satan plays. The adversary or accuser of men 
passed gradually, probably under the influence of Persian demon- 
ology, es the independent power; 4 being who is an enemy of 
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It thus appears that in Judaism between the Old and New 
Testaments the angel was a sort of emanation of the Divine, 
having intimate contact with the affairs of the world; and it was 
in this way that the Rabbis solved the problem of the moral gov- 
ernment of the world. The righteous God did not come into con- 
tact with the impure world but his angels did, and,as in the 
case of Satan, they may not always be friendly to His purposeée 
Messianic belief 

The silence of the sages concerning Messianic beliefs is 
due partly to their individualistic tendency and partly to the 
circumstances of the times. They held that individual right- 
eousness was the main essential and were therefore somewhat in- 
different to the hope of national independence and glory. Ex- 
pectations of the Anointed King after the fourth century BG. 
were somewhat dormant and few were looking for an immediate res- 
toration of Israel. When the wise men wrote the political par- 
ties had not arisen sufficiently to be of much influence in 
stimulating the thoughts of the Hebrew people. 

A faint indication of the Messianic conception may be 
geen in the reflections on the ideal king in Proverbs (16.10; 
20.28; 25.5) similar to those found in the royal hymns of the 
Paalter (Ps. 45 and 72). 

The author of Wisdom of Solomon 4s concerned with the day 
of judgment and fatube life, as in chapter 5, but makes no men- 
tion of a Messiah. The doctrine of Ben Sira concerning the lat- 
ter days is more developed than any other of the sages. He shows 
a belief in the Messianic era, also that the Messiah is to be 


a descendent of David, “And he gave a remnant unto Jacob and 
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unto David a root out of him" (42,22); and his kingdom is to be 
everlasting, "The Lord took away his sins, and exalted his horn 
for ever" (42.11). However the restoration of Israel is to be 
accomplished through Elijah, 
Who was recorded for reproofs in their seasons, 
To pacify anger, before it brake forth into wrath 
To turn the heart of the father unto the son, 
And to restore the tribes of Jacob. (48.10) 
Particularism and Rabbinical tendency 
This reference to Elijah in Ecclesiasticus, based on Wal. 
4.5f, is significant because of the important part it plays in 
Rabbinical writings. | 
The Praise of the Fathers in Ecclus. 44-50 shows Israel to 
be in a special sense God's chosen people. Ben Sira identifies 
the sinner with the enemy, tana the enemy will speak sweetly 
with his lips, and in his heart take counsel how to overthrow 
thee into a pit (12.16). This condemmation is a result of nat- 
ional conditions, for when he wrote Palestine was the battle- 
field between the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae, and the Jews 
were forced to endure many hardships. At such times 4t became 
very difficult for the universalism, which followed the ethical 
monotheism of the prophets, to triumph over hatred of the for- 
eign oppressor. For the author of Wisdom also the Israelites 
are a holy and blameless people, "w4scom delivered a holy peovle 
and a blamess seed from a nation of oppressors (10.15), and their 
enemies are ungodly, 
For when lawless men had supposed that they held a holy 
nation in their power, 
They themselves, prisoners of darkness, and bound in the 
; Fetters of a long night, 
Kept. close beneath their roofs, 


Lay exiled from the eternal providence. (27734 


The most marked difference between Ben Sira and other 
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sages is the attention he gives to the Lawe The commandments 
are to be obeyed although the reason for doing so may not be 
known; even if they have no apparent object, they are neverthe- 
less God's will. For him God "made an everlasting covenant" 
with man, which is not a bondage but a privilege. According to 
Montefiore, “Here we have already the key note of Rabbinism and 
of orthodox Judaism to this day; the Law for its owm sake, the 
Law as the will of goat 
Sadducaean beginnings 

Since the various teachings in ben Sira'ts book are some- 
times found to be in opposition to one another, it is commonly 
thought that the original was written from the Sadducaean 
standpoint and that later additions were made by a Pharisee. In 
the teaching on human free will, Ben Sira seems at times to be 
a thorough Sadducee, "Before man $s life and death, and which- 
soever he liketh, it shall be given him" (15.17). On the other 
hand there is evidence of divine control of the world and man's 
dependence upon God in an addition to ch. 20, “Better is persis- . 
tent patience in seeking the Lord than a masterless charioteer 
of his own life." 

On the subject of immortality and resurrection of the body 
we find the Sadducaean viewpoint, "Gor when a man is dead, he 
shall inherit creeping things, and beasts, and worms" (101) 
but in an addition to ch. 19 it is stated, "The knowledge of 
the commandments of the Lord is life-giving instruction; and 
they who do the things that are pleasing unto him shall pluck 
the fruit of the tree of immortality." 


Ben Sira's comoarative silence in regard to angels may be 
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due to his Sadducaean tendency. 
The Logos 

We have previously noted Greek influence in the conception 
of Wisdom as the intermediary between God and the world. The 
Hebrew doctrine of wisdom thus became he lienveacs and in Wis- 
dom of Solomon the writer describes Wisdom in a manner similar 
to a Greek philosopher discoursing of the Nous. Wisdom appears, 
in a sense, to be elevated into a substance and invested with 
a spirit, “all powerful, all surveying, and penetrating through 
all spirits that are quick of understanding, pure, most subtil" 
Br.25).» 

The Word also is a medium in creation; as in Ecclesiasticus, 
Yin the words of the Lord are his works" (42.15), “And by his 
word all things consist" (43.26), so in Wisdom, "O God of the 
fathers, and Lord who keepest thy mercy, who madest all things 
by thy word, and by thy wisdom thou formedst man" (9.1f) the 
two elements have the same function and are used 4nterchangeably. 
But Gregs points out that wisdom here is not the personified 
Being, but the divine attribute of wiseness, as in Ps. 104.04, 
"tn wisdom hast thou made them gli." 

In each of the references to the Word in this book it is 
the expression of the will of God in action. It has no Greek 
philosophical association but is Hebraic in meaning. The Word 
4s connected with incidents in Israel's history such as the 
death of the firstborn in Ex. 12, and the plague of Num. 16. 
44-50. The practice in Biblical narratives of having the agent 
appear at one time as God and at another as his angel seems to 
be adopted by this writer; and we may infer that the Word is 


1. The Wisdom of Solomon, pexxxvii 
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not a personal intermediary in the same sense as Wisdom, or 
to be considered as equal with her. 

In its Greek philosophical implications, the Word or Logos 
of Philo has the meaning of ‘reason’. But the doctrine of 
Wisdom in Philo is almost identical with that of the Wisdom 
of Solomon, so that this book may be said to be intermediate 
between the Old Testament and the Philonic doctrine in this 
connection at least. The author's choice of the term 'sophia' 
was peculiarly appropriate, since 4t covered at once the whole 
conception of Greek philosophy and all that the 01d Testament 
had taught about 'hokma’. His position is therefore neither 
wholly Greek, nor Jewish, put Jewish-Alexandrian; and it was 
but a step from his Word, or will of God in action, to the 
Logos, or reason' of God in Philo. 

"he Jewish-Hellenistic 'Wisdom', the 'Word! of the 
Fourth Gospel, the 'Nemra! (Aramaic for word) of the Targumic 
literature, the 'Schechinah! (from shachan- 'to dwell') of the 
Talmud and Midrashim- all point- though in somewhat different 
ways and degrees- to the great fact that the world of matter 
ana of spirit is the scene of the immanent manifestation 


Divine Wisdom, Divine Power, Divine Love, Divine Justice." 


a cmeran 
Abelson, Jewish mysticism, p. 78. 
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Chapter VII 20 
INFLUENCE AND PARALLELS IN LATER LITERATURE 
Wisdom, awful wisdom, which inspects, 
Discerns, compares, weighs, separates, infers, 
Seizes the right, and holds it to the last; 
How rare! In senates, synods, sought in vain; 
Or, if there found, 'kis sacred to the few. 
: (Young, Night Thoughts) 
New Testament 

Traces of the influence of the conception of celestial 
wisdom are to be noted in the treatment of this subject in the 
New Testament. Our Lord personifies the Divine Wisdom when he 
represents it as vindicated against the objections of men, vy 
its acts of righteousness and mercy, on the part of those who 
have come to appreciate 4t and have earned the right to be 
called its children (Matt. 11.19; Luke 7.35). 

St. Paul, in one of his most instructive chapters, distin- 
guishes between true and false wisdom, "we speak wisdom, however, 
among therm that are full grown; yet a wisdom not of this world, 
nor of the rulers of this world, who are coming to naught; but 
we speak God's wisdom in a mystery, even the wisdom that hath 
been hidden, which God foreordained before the worlds unto our 
glory: which none of the rulers of this world hath known; for 
had they known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
glory Ma Coy, 2. 0rt )< 

St. James rakes use of an earlier description of this 
Divine Guide in his picture, 4 parallel to St. Paul's- of the 
wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, gen- 
tle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, with- 
out variance, without hypocrisy (3.17). Thus we find that the 


Greek 'Sophia! and the Hebrew 'Chokmah', in the words of Davison, 
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“ore united in Him who is ‘unto them that are called the power 
of God and the wisdom of Oe a 

The saying in Prov. 10.12, "Love covereth all transgress- 
ions" has gained deeper significance through the comments on it 
by St. Peter (I Pet. 4.8) and St. Paul in his eulogy of love in 
I Cor. 13. Among the quotations from Proverbs in the New Tes- 
tament is that of Heb. 12.5f, concerning the chastening of the 
Lord, from Prov. 5.11f3 James 4.6, “God resisteth the proud" 
from Prov. 3.34, I.Peter 4.18, the recompense of the righteous, 
from Prove 11.31; Rom. 12.20, kindness to an enemy, from Prov. 
Refit « 

From the Proverbs, utilizing the common obiects of nature 
as teaching material, we may see the development into the var~ 
ables of our Lord, making use of pearls, and leaven, and mus- 
tard seed, and lilies of the field; these were 4 divinely per- 
fected form of the mashal, simple in construction but weighty 
in import. He thus gave the proper setting to this riddle ele- 
ment in the Wisdom literature, and in Him we see the genuine 
Wisdom strain of New Testament times, for he “taught as one 
having authority, and not as the Scribes." 

In his teaching of grace and free-will Ben Sira blends 
them together and seeks to show how they are yelated; he thus 
carries on the Old Testament doctrine respecting the omnipotence 
of God, and the responsibility of man, “If thou desire wisdom, 
keep the commandments, and the Lord shall give her unto thee 
freely" (1.26). In this teaching he establishes a precedent 


for that of St. Paul, wherein Israel is responsible for their 


i. The Wisdom literature of Galt. fs, Bees 
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own rejection, as set forth in Rom. 9-11. But more striking 
similarities are found between Ecclesiasticus and the Epistle 
of James, which may be due to direct influence. To the passage 
just quoted from Ecclesiasticus, may be seen a parallel in the 
following, "But if any of you lecketh wisdom, let him ask of 
God, who giveth to all liberally and upbraideth not; and it 
shall be given him" (James 1.5). In like manner we may com- 
pare Ecclus. 5.11 with James 1.19, Ecclus. 7.55f with James 1.27. 

The number of parallels between St. Paul ana Wisdom of 
Solomon make it appear that the Apostle may have been familiar 
with the Apocryphal book. It doubtless had an extensive cir- 
culation at an early time, since it was the most worthy writing 
of pre-Christian Judaism at Alexandria. Its combination of Hel- 
lenistic and Judaistic views would make a special apveal to the 
Apostle whose aim was to "make himself all things to all men 
that he might by all means save some.” 

Although the figure of the armour of Jahveh as found in 
Tsaiah 59.17 was probably the source of both Wisdom 5.1720 
and Eph. 6.11-20, yet it is not unlikely that Paul knew and 
made use of the Book of Wisdom. That they each teach the core 
ruption of the body may be seen in Wisd. 9.15 and II Cor. 5.4. 
The figure of the potter is common to both, (Wisd. 15.7 and 
Rom. 9.21ff); also the qualities of wisdom (Wisd. 7.22-8.13 
9.6-17 and I Cor. 2.10-16); the doctrine of predestination 
(Wisd. 123; 15.7 and Rom. 9.19-23) and condemnation of idolatry 
(Wisd. 13314 and Rom. 1.18-25) 


The wisdom literature in general played a vrominent part 
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in the later history both of the Jewish and the Christian 
Church. In the former it gave rise to much of the Rabbinic 
teaching, 2s we have seene In the Christian Church its influ- 
ence is to be noted not only in New Testament times but among 
the Church Fathers and more modern leaders. 

The early Fathers of the Church, Clement of Rome, Trenaeus, 
Gregory, and others call Proverbs "the wise book,” "the book of 
wisdom,” “all excellent wisdom," or “wisdom, mother of all the 
virtues." It thus remains the central and most representative 
work of what the Hebrews understood by 'chokmah'. 

Use of Ecclesiasticus 

From its large use in the services of the Church Ben Sira's 
pook received the name Ecclesiasticus, probably to distinguish 
4t from the canonical pook of Ecclesiastes. There is one quo- 
tation in the Didache that may be traced to Eeclesiasticus, but 
Clement of Alexandria is the first Christian writer to quote 
extensively from Ben Sira. In a book written for the purpose 
of serving as 4 practical handbook for Christian disciples, 
Augustine is said to have drawn more quotations from Eeclesias- 
ticus than he did from the Gospel of Matthew. His great follower, 
Luther expressed admiration for the book, and considered it of 
equal importance iis some that have a place in the Canon. In 
speaking of Ecelesiasticus Luther says, "tt is a profitable 
book for an ordinary man; for all its purpose is to make the 
citizen or the head of a family God-fearing, pious and wise. 

We may well call it a ‘Book of Household Discipline,’ or 'of 
the virtues of a good . Os 


~ Westcott, @ Bible in the Church, D- 61, quoted by Oesterley, 
Beclesiasticus, Po LlXXXVe 
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From the preface of Camerarius, who published a separate 
edition of Ben Sira at Basle in 1551, we may gather that it 
was considered valuable by the German reformers for educational 
purposes. 

John Bunyan is said to have been greatly comforted, with- 
out knwoing the source, by the verse, “Look at the generations 
of old and see; did any ever trust in the Lord and was con- 
founded?” It is also claimed that Bernard of Clairvaux ree 
ceived from Ecclesiasticus a certain inspiration and applied 
it as a theme for his Latin hym, ‘Jesu dulcis memoria,' trans- 
lated into our familiar hymns, ‘Jesus, the very thought is 
sweet,!' and 'Jesus, the very thought of Thee, with sweetness 
fills the breast.'! In like manner we are informed that the 
German choral, 'Now thank we all our God, with heart, and hands, 
and voices,' was the result of sucgestions from this book. The 
musician Brahms, in his last composition, the ‘Four earnest 
songs for bass,' set the third song to the words of Ecclesias- 
ticus, 

0 death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee to 4 
man that is at peace in his possessions, 

Unto the man that hath nothing to distract hin, 
and hath prosperity in all things, 

Ana that still hath strength to receive meat! 

0 death, acceptable is thy sentence unto a man 
that is needy, and that faileth in strength, 

That is in extreme old age, and is distracted 


about all things, 
And is perverse, and hath lost patience! (41.1f) 


Wisdom in English Literature 

The Book of Proverbs formerly played 4 large part in the 
education of Scottish youth. Proverbs were commonly learned 
by heart in every school, and they have undoubtedly been of 


lasting influence upon Scottish character. Ruskin tells us 
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that among the chapters, which his mother compelled him to com-=- 
mit to memory, were four from Proverbs: 2,3,8 and 12. In one 
of ste letters he makes a selection from chapters 15 and 16 of 
the Book of Wisdom, and in commenting upon them, states his 
opinion that these verses reach to the foundations, not only 

of political institutions, but of many other hitherto hicden 
things. His delight in nature has been compared to the Old 
Testament feeling of mystery and awe, especially as found in 
Job. For him the main lesson of this book is the “holy and 
humbling influence of natural science on the human heart," 

and what he had in mind in expressing this verdict is no doubt 
the remarkable nature poems at the close of the book. That the 
primal law of his life is reverence, is no doubt largely due 
to his long familiarity with the Wisdom writings. 

Bunyan, in many instances, puts words from the Proverbs 
in the mouths of his characters. The truth presented in Prove 
18.24 has been enshrined in some of the finest English poetry: 
Milton's Lycidas, Shelley's Adonais, Matthew Arnold's Scholar 
Gipsy and Thrysis, and Tennyson's In Memoriam. One of the most 
beautiful adaptations of the verse in recent English literature 
is in Swinburne's sonnet dedicated to Theodore Watts, from which 
we quote the closing lines, 

There is a friend that, as the wise man saith, 

Cleaves closer than a brother: nor to me 

Hath time not shown, through days like waves at strife, 

This truth more sure than all things else but death, 

This pearl more perfect found in all the sea, 

That washes toward your feet these waifs of life. 

We have seen that there is a whole literature of essays 


in the Wisdom books of the Bible and the Avocryohae While we 


gegen 
I. Stones of Venice, pe 52, quoted in Jastrow- The book of Job, 
p.19gl. 
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may not think of them as essays according to our modern sense, 
yet they represent the oldest type of such composition. There 
is no doubt that some of our modern essayists owe largely to 
Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus the terseness and conciseness of 
their style. The closest resemblances in English to the style 
of writing as found in Proverbs may be seen in certain essays 
of Lord Bacon, in Some Fruits of Solitude, by William Penn, 
and in the sententious sayings of Emerson. 

In the novels of George Meredith are many pointed and 
meaningful proverbs, particularly in the Ordeal of Richard 
Feveral, where he creates a choice collection of proverbs in 
the 'Pilgrim's Serine’ Even when he does not definitely aim 
to write in the proverbial form, his style assumes a terseness 
that is characteristic of them. 

Parallels to Ecclesiastes 

The influence of the book appears at various times in the 
pages of history and in the lives of men. Thomas a Kempis is 
said to have adopted its watchword as his text for the De 
Imitatione Christi. It has also furnished a name to the Vanity 
Fair of Bunyan and of Thackeray. Voltaire dedicated his para- 
phrase of it to Frederick II, as being a book which was a favore- 
bite study of the king. Renan regards it as the only charming 
work that has ever been written by a JCWe 

In the Childe Harold of Byron is 4 type of the temperament 
given to meditative scorn and unsatisfied desire which showed 
itself in the words, “all is vanity and feeding upon wind" 
(iccles. 1.14). In the experience of Raphael in Kingsley's 
Hypatia, and still more in that of Heinrich Heine at Paris, may 


be seen a strong resemblance to the life of Koheleth, presumably 
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at Alexandriae 

It is interesting to trace, under many varieties of liter- 
ary form and culture, the identity of thought and feeling with 
the author of Ecclesiastes. Plumptre makes the assertion that 
the poets and thinkers of the world might eer pe classified 
according to how they stand in relation to that world-problem 
for which Reason does not present a Pee. There are a few, 
like Homer and the author of the Nibelungen Lied, who in their 
tendency to objectivity, seem not to have had a place for doubt 
or uncertainty. Some, like Aeschylus, Dante, Milton, and 
Keble, have been protected from the attacks of scepticism by 
their faith in the unknowm. Others, like Evicurus and Montaigne, 
have been content to remain peacefully tranquil. Perhaps more, 
like Sophocles, Virgil, Shakespeare, and Goethe, have passed 
through the experience, not to attain a clearer faith but to 
rise above it suffickently to deal with it as an element in 
their more developed experience. Others, again, like Lucretius, 
Omar Khayyam and Leopardi, have been forced to yield to the 
difficulty as being insurmountable. But those to whom the world 
is most indebted, have been able to overcome, and have rested 
secure in the conviction that the enigma is a part of the dis- 
cipline of the Divine Education... Of this class the author of 
the Book of Job represents the earliest and Tennyson the latest 
example. An intermediate between the two is seen in Pascal, who 
found in Ecclesiastes an echo of the scepticism that tormented 
him apart from God. He was lea to take refuge in the belief that 
God had revealed Himself, and that the Church of Rome was the 
witness of that revelation. 


T. Eoclesiastes, p.cbve 
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There are some marked resemblances between Koheleth and 
Hesiod, who presents his philosophy of life in his famous 
Works and Days.' He lived in the dim transition age of 
Brcsce, and seems to have found it a time of depression. Like 
Koheleth, he sees in unceasing labor the only prevention from 
evil and relief from despair. But he writes in a sadder 
strain for to him the cycle of time represents a steadily 
degenerating process. Koheleth, on the other hand, denies 
that the world is any worse than 4t has always been, but he 
does not see hopes for much improvement. Hesiod's theory of 
work is more akin to that of the Jahvist in Gen. 5, that toil 
is a penalty from an angry deity, than it is to Koheleth's 
view, as being the only means of securing contentment and 
peace of mind. 

As Koheleth represents 4 reaction against the conventional 
piety and ecclesiasticism of the Rabbis, so Omar Khayyam repre~ 
sents that against a stern Islamic environment. In comparing 
their attitudes toward life we find that Omar has no fear of 
ennui or 'vanity' as the result of too much joy, while Koheleth 
recommends the combination of labor with joy, so that the 
pleasure may be more lasting, 

Gome fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 

Your winter garment of Repentance fling, 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter- and the Bird is on the wing. 
(Rubaiyat) 

There is nothing better for a man than that he 
should eat and drink, and make his soul enjoy good 
in his labor. This also I saw that it is from the 
hand of God. (Eccles. 2.24) 

While Koheleth complains that there is no new thing under 


the sun (Eccles. 1.9), that there $s an inevitable repetition 
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and monotony, and all is vanity and a striving after wind 
(Eccles. 1.5,6.14), Omar Khayyam makes no pretension of see- 
ing a purpose in human existence; the wine cup is the only 
relief from its distractions, 


Yesterday this Day's Madness did prevare; 
Tomorrow's Silence, Triumph, or Despair; 
Drink! for you know not whence you came, 

nor why; 
Drink! for you know not why vou go, nor where. 


Agnosticism has, perhaps, never been proclaimed more 
despairingly, 


Then of the Thee in me who works behind 
The Veil, I lifted up my hands to find 
A Lamp amid the Darkness; and I heard 
As from Without, 'The Me within Thee blind.' 


He may be compared to Goethe's Faust in his time of doubt, 


Who dare express Him? 

And who profess Him? 

Saying, 'I believe in Him 
Who, feeling, seeing, 

Deny His being, 7 
Saying, 'I believe Him not$ 


No solution is offered for the problem of life. God 
had set ‘eternity in the heart! to the intent that man might 
not 'find out his work from the beginning to the end, ! 


Up from Earth's Centre through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 

Ana many a Knot unravell'd by the Road, 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fatee 


There is a further similarity of thought in the logic 
of Horace. For the Roman poet man is a creature of time; 
why should he toil for eternal life? 


Soring flowers keep not always the same charm, 
nor beams the ruddy moon with face unchanged; why 
harass with eternal designs a mind too weak to 
compass them? 

God in his providence shrouds in the darkness 
of night the issue of future time, and smiles if 
a mortal flutter to pierce further than he maye 


a 
7. Bayard Taylor's translation 
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He who will live master of himself, and cheerful, 

who has the power to say from day to day, ‘I have 

lived! toemorrow let the Sire overspread the sky 

either with cloudy gloom or with unsullied light; 

yet He will not render of no effect aught that lies 

behind, nor shape anew and make a thing no} done, 

what once the flying hour has borne aways 

In comparing the Eastern with the Western point of view 
4% becomes evident that there is in the former more of a 
pessimistic tinge. Horace speaks from a purely Epicurean 
point of view, whose maxim is the cultivation of a temper 
of indifference to pleasure and pain, an inner peace of 
spirit that shall make one independent of Fortune's freaks. 
Shakespeare 

Coming now to modern traces of scepticism, we notice in 
the works of Shakespeare some parallelisms to the pessimistic 
note of Koheleth's confessions, The resemblance between their 
utterances is all the more remarkable because there is not 
any indication that Shakespeare had studied the book of 
Ecclesiastes. He makes no use of it, so similarities of 
thought are doubtless those of duplication rather than der- 
ivation. 

Plumptre seeks to show that no type of character appears 
so frequently in Shakespeare as that of the oe pa Sie te 
somewhat cynical temper which is found in Ecclesiastes. 

That he is able to understand the character so well might 
indicate that the poet Baa passed through a similar exper- 
ience. 

In Hamlet, previous to the disclosure that naunted him 


A Odes, 3, 29. 
2. Ecclesiastes, p.cdc. 
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for ever afterward, may be seen a tyoe similar to Koheleth, 
in which happiness is sought in the form of culture. He sees, 
as does Koheleth, wickedness where righteousness should be 
(Eccles. 3.16), and power on the side of the oporessor while 
the oppressed have no comforter (Eccles. 4.1). From the emp- 
tiness or vanity of life, he wonders if death is not to be 
preferred (Eccles. 7.1), but perhaps, after all, life is 
better (9.10), 

To be, or not to be, that is the question:- 

Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opvosing, end them? To die,- to sleep,- 

No more; and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 


That flesh is heir to,- ‘tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd. 


Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life; 
But that the dread of something after death,- 
The undiscover'd country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,- puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 


Tennyson 

Plumptre would also have us believe that suggestive 
commentaries on Ecclesiastes are to be found in Tennyson's 
poems: Vision of Sin, Palace of Art, and Two Voices. 

The first poem has to do with the more sensuous phase 
of Koheleth's ambition, "I said in my heart, 'Come now, I 
will prove thee with mirth; therefore enjoy pleasure (Eecles. 
2.1). The Palace of Art may be compared to his higher ideals 


wherein he pathers “silver and gold, and the treasures of 


I. Hamlet, Act III, sc. l. 
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kings and of the provinces," and whatsoever his eye desired, 
he kept not from them, and withheld not his heart from any 
joy and his heart rejoiced in his labor (Recles. 2.8ff). 

The soul, as Koheleth, found satisfaction at first in 
the development of intellectual life. But tiring of these, 
and having nothing to take their place, 

Death and life she hated equally, 
And nothing saw, for her despair, 
But dreadful time, dreadful eternity, 


No comfort anywhere. 


When the full meaning of the poem is seen at the last 


we find that the Palace of Art remains for the soul to dwell 
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in when it comes to have the higher ideals of love and fellow- 


ship; and the joys of beauty and culture, art and wisdom are 


not lost. 


“In the Two Voices is a more comolete picture of one bur- 


dened by doubts and despair; life has become empty and mean- 


ingless but yet there 4s no assurance of the future, 


A still small voice spake unto me, 
'Thou art so full of misery, 

Were it not better not to be?! 

T said, *L toil beneath the curse, 
But knowing not the universe, 

IT fear to slide from bad to worse;'! 


But the thought of Infinity or teternity in the heart' bears 


fruit, 
Here sits he shaping wings to fly, 
His heart forebodes a mystery, 
He names the name Eternity. 


and faith triumphs in the end, when he realizes that 
‘Tas life whereof our nerves are scant; 
Oh, life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life, and fuller, that I want. 


As he observes the peaceful joys of home life in the 
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passing of a husband, wife and child through the village 
churchyard, on “the Sabbath morn," after "the sweet church 
bells began to peal" he realizes the power of the three-fold 
cord that is not easily broken" (Eccles. 4.12). 

These three made unity so sweet, 


My frozen heart began to beat, 
Remembering its ancient heat. 


And the voice that whispers, "A murmur 'Be of hetter cheer'" 
was the voice that prevailed. 
Job's place in Literature 

The most heroic of struggles of great souls in conflict 
with the mysteries of Providence has been so wonderfully set 
forth in the Book of Job that Tennyson described it as "the 
greatest poem whether of ancient or modern times,” and Luther 
claimed the diction was "magnificent and sublime as no other 
book of Scripture." Fowler regards Job as "one of that group 
of five or six world poems that stand as universal express- 
ions of the human Se a Like the Iliad, the Nibelungen- 
lied and the Dinina Commedia, it belongs to no age or nation, 
yet 4s a distinctive product of its own time and of the race 
to which it owes its origin. | 

Through the centuries since Job was written, the world's 
thinkers have struggled with this vital problem. Browning 
is full of it, so are the great dramatists from Aeschylus to 
modern times. The poet of the Suffering Servant went beyond 
Job in the mystery of suffering, and other partial solutions 
have been offered; but the full answer has not yet been 
presented. 


i. History of the literature of ancient Israel from the earliest 
times to 135 B.C., p.del. 
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The lyric in which Job laments the day that he was born 
has been compared to a similar passage in the Greek drama of 


Sophocles, 
Happiest beyond compare 
Never to taste of life; 
Happiest in order next, 
Being born, with quickest speed 
Thither again to turn 
From whence we camee 


In his tragic position on an ash heap, aoparently desert- 


ed by God and man, Job has been likened to another vrominent 
character in Greek drama, that of Prometheus. Like Job, he 
is a great questioner, but he goes even further, in defying 
the gods. This was possible because he was destined to out- 
live the enmity and supremacy of his persecutor. Job, on 
the contrary, ready to die and unconscious of the source of 
his persecution, does not defy nor forswear allegiance, but 
simply protests against what he considers to be unjust. 

The Greeks held the view that the gods did not favor 
human progress for fear that intellectual advance might pro- 
mote independence of them. Thus Prometheus is made to suf- 
fer because he defies his restrictions. The tortures of Job 
have no apparent cause but he remains loyal to God, whose 


justice he can realize only through faith. 


This is the grandest of the teachings in the Book of Job 


and may have helped to pave the way, among the noblest Jewish 


minds, for the acceptance of primitive Christianity in which 
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the leading idea was that of a righteous man suffering because 


it pleased Jahveh to bruise him. 


1. O&dipus Coloneus. 
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The influence of Job may be seen in all the great 
poems and dramas of the Western world that deal with the 
subject of human suffering and of human wrongs, whether we 
look at Dante's Divina Commedia, or Milton's Paradise Lost 
and Regained, Hamlet, or Faust. Jastrow makes the asser- 
tion that the philosophy of Job has coloured the thought of 
the greatest thinkers, from Spinoza and the English Deists 
down to Schopenhauer and er ae | 

The Divina Commedia deserves to be compared with Job 
since they both seck to justify the ways of God to man. 
Although Dante is autobiographical, his own story is inter- 
woven with the fictions which he creates as representative 
of the human race. He discloses the fact that he has had © 
est and that Christianity has presented the cae Usa. 
but it is not a part of his plan to reveal, as does the auth- 
or of Job, his spiritual conflicts and struggles. 

A further likeness to Job may be seen in the freshness 
of Dante's descriptions of nature, and the breadth of his 
religious sympathies, which allows him to borrow from the 
rich store of heathen mythology. 

Although Dante may offer allusions to Job, Milton is the 
only poet who seems to have absorbed him. Paradise Regained 
is in the form of a dialogue with a certain amount of narra- 
tive similar to Job, and the contents are seen to be a free 
{mitation of the Book of Job, the story of which is described 
in canto one (368-370, 424-6) and three (64-67). In canto 
Iv The Book of Job, p15. 


2, Paradiso 4.129. 
de Purgatorio 9 Os 534239 ° 
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one (141-155) is found the theme of the poem: God allows 

his Son to be tempted by Satan, whose wiles Job had staunchly 
resisted, with the purpose of convincing him that the Son is 
independent of his power. Satan is thus compelled to return 
to Hell and to leave Paradise for man's enjoyment. 

Milton follows Job's idea of God's weighing and measuring 
Creation (Job 28.25), 

The Eternal to prevent such horrid fray 

Hung forth in Heav'n his golden Scales, yet seen 

Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion sign, 

Wherein all things created first he weighed, 

The pendulous roynd Earth with ballanced Air 

In countervoise. 

Among many similarities in description is that of death in 
comparison with Eliphaz's account of his revelation in 4.16f. 

If shape it might be called that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 2 

Or substance might be called that shadow seemed. 

Milton shares the fondness of Job and Dante for vagan mythology. 

Faust has in some resvects a better right to be compared 
with Job than Paradise Lost; in that the problem treated of is 
a purely moral and spiritual one, and the hero first loses 
and then recovers his peace of mind. Neither the Satan nor 
Mevhistopheles is the Origin of Evil in a personal form. 

But there is a marked difference between the characters 
of Faust and Job. The former yields not only to his Geendieae 
desire for knowledge but to an uncontrolled sensual lust, while 
Job is on the brink of spiritual despair because of unjust 
censure and the threatened loss of his good.name. The great- 


1. Paradise Lost, bk.4, lines 997-100¢ 
&. Ibid. bk.2, lines 667-9. 
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ness of Faust lies in his intellect; while that of Job, who 
in chapter 38 opposes speculation, in his righteousness. 
Therefore at the last Faust needs to be pardoned, while Job 
possesses the favor of God to such an extent that others are 
pardoned on his account. 

But the most striking difference between the two poems 
probably lies in the complete lack of sympathy for positive 
religion on the part of the modern poet. When Goethe came 
Eurove had lost her basis of spiritual life; his task was 
to interpret human life afresh, and to supply a new spiritual 
basis for it. This was a work of science for which the scien- 
tific, serious German spirit has peculiar aptitudes. 

but we agree with Carlyle that the problem of Job is 
even ereater$ 4t is a challenge to human wisdom to prove its 
ability for criticising God's ways. In his words, "Was man 
with his experience present at the Creation, then, to see how 
it all went on? Have any deepest scientific individuals yet 
dived down to the foundations of the Universe, and gauged every~ 
thing there? Did the Maker take them into His counsel, that 
they read His ground-play of the incomorehensible All; and can 
say, 'This stands marked therein, and no more than EnEST eof 
System of Nature! To the wisest man, wide as is his vision, 
Nature nr aes of quite infinite depth, of quite infinite 


expansion." 


T. Sartor Resartus- Natural Supernaturalism, p.UI=<, 
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The mercy of a man is upon his neighbors, but the 

mercy of the Lord is upon all flesh; reproving, 

disciplining, and teaching, and bringing again, 

as a shepherd does his flock. (Ecclus. 18.13) 

Ewald claims for Israel that it "received through its 
higher religion a special summons to ponder on the relations 
of all ae In their broad-minded way of going about 
their task we have noted the contact of the Hebrew sages 
with the nations of both the Eastern and Western world: with 
Babylonian astrology and Chaldean magic on one side, with 
Egyptian sorcery and Greek speculation on the other. 

That these international associations were bound to 
affect the reflections of the wise men and colour their 
writings is to be expected. The most remarkable feature of 
their work is that they were somehow guided into a universal 
thoroughfare of wisdom, available for highest and lowliest 
alike; and that the light that they were thus able to throw 
upon the problems of man's complex existence not only sur- 
passes that of all Greek and Oriental philosophy, but belongs 
to a higher sphere, and illumines a higher plane of human life. 

We have noted that their teachings are mainly individual- 
istic; and this is one of the distinctive characteristics of 
Wisdom writings. Law and ritual are prescribed for the con- 
eregation, prophecy is addressed to the nation at large, but 
the ney ee of the wise concerns man as mane 

The wise men seem to have realized in common the prin- 
ciples of universality, put 4t was not until the coming of the 


great Macedonian reconciler of Fast and West that there could 


IT. History of Israel, v.35, p.2/7. 
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be a full pvresentiment of the truth of the divine education, 
not only of Israel, but of the human race. In that they felt 
the need of permanent principles of life, and were able to 
set aside to some extent the local features of the common 
belief, the sages may be regarded as promoters of a universal 
religion. That they did not found a universal religion was 
due, in part at least, to the fact that the time was not yet 
ripe for such a faith; but they bequeathed ideas that were 
useful in the later system of Christianity. 

The Divine Author of the Sermon on the Mount, while he 
affirms that he has not come to destroy but to fulfil the law 
and the prophets, vet emphasizes in a11 his teaching that it 
4s the spiritual, the eternal, the universal, and not the 
material, the local, the transitory, of which he speaks. 

It thus becomes evident that although the verennial 
fount of Wisdom wells up from the Hill of Zion, its streams 
not only make glad the city of God, but the desert and sol- 
itary place may also be glad thereof, and the wilderness 


rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
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